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ANYONE who has seen films of the suicidal drive of lem- 
mings to the sea knows that many of these cute little peace- 
loving mammals do not always take a straight path to their 
doom; they frequently get sidetracked onto irrelevant by- 
ways, while the others hurtle directly forward. A few recent 
news stories, datelined from such places as Moscow, Jakarta, 
Hollywood and Washington, make our response to the Soviet 
challenge, which remains as resolute and far-sighted as ever, 
sometimes appear startlingly like the lemmings’ pattern. 

Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev has lately been telling 
everyone, from Italy’s President Giovanni Gronchi, in Mos- 
cow, to Indonesia’s President Sukarno, in Jakarta, that the 
Soviet flag planted on the moon is irrefutable proof of the 
Soviet Union’s swift rise to world power, of the superiority 
of Communism and of its inexorable universal triumph. More 
than ever he is committed to “overtaking and surpassing” 
the U.S. in those fields where he admits the USSR still lags 
behind. And just the other day, the cocky itinerant preacher- 
salesman invited 3,000 cheering Indonesian university stu- 
dents to visit the Soviet Union and “see, taste and feel’ the 
superior Communist way of life. Communism is best for 
you, taste it. No irresolution or confusion there. 

What might be called irrelevant anti-Communism is illus- 
trated by the furor being raised by the American Legion 








dustry; more recently, several producers have been buying 
some of this talent on the black market, hypocritically abid. 
ing by the blacklist by either not giving any credits or giving 
the credits to pseudonymous individuals. Now. in a display 
of courage that can only be measured by the depths of their 
timidity and their hunger for the dollar, a few movie-makers 
will openly defy the blacklist. 

It has, of course, never been rationally demonstrated that, 
the blacklisted individuals constituted a threat to the Re. 
public in the past or today. All that the ruckus achieves js 
to divert valuable public attention from the real dangers, 

Meanwhile, back in Washington, the Commerce Depart 
ment’s response to salesman Khrushchev’s eager, obsessiv 
economic pursuit of the U.S. is .. . to give him a helping 
hand. Last week the Department’s quarterly report to Con- 
gress on East-West trade revealed that $30.5 million worth 
of American goods had been officially licensed for shipmen 
to Communist countries in the last three months of 1959) 
the highest level in eight years. The goods included a textil 
plant, isobutyl alcohol and farm machinery for the USSR Lyr 
itself and various other items for the Soviet satellites, Ip be 
addition, the Department disclosed that it has also giver) non 
advance approval to American businessmen for possiblq jn, 
future export of industrial designs, engineering and construcg 
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and others over the decision by some movie producers to tion services, and materials and equipment for a wide rang my 
give screen credits to writers and directors who have refused of industrial plants. yesde 
to testify before Congressional committees. For years these Some lemmings wander frenetically off onto byways§ C1V! 
individuals were blacklisted by a pusillanimous movie in- others rush headlong to the sea. Sen. 
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By Julius Duscha 


The Politics of 
the Civil Rights Fight 


Election year maneuvers and fide of history join forces to advance Negro’'s position 


YEAR AGO, chances for the en- 
actment of civil rights legisla- 
tion by this Congress seemed as re- 


moie as the possibility that Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson (D.-Tex.) would 


| be the 1960 Democratic Presidential 


Today, 


knowledgeable persons in Washing- 


nominee. however, most 
ton are confident that the pressures 
of election year politics will force a 
civil rights bill through both the 
Senate and the House. The legisla- 
tion may not put Johnson in the 
White House, but it surely will aid 
his already not inconsiderable ap- 
peal as a compromise Democratic 
candidate. 

Not only is it almost certain that 
there will be a civil rights bill en- 
acted this year; the legislation may 
be of great consequence in the con- 
tinuing battle to give first-class citi- 
zenship rights to Negroes and other 
minority groups against whom dis- 
crimination is still widely practiced. 
While last year the focus of what- 
ever civil rights discussion could be 
found in the capital was on such 
questions as extending the life of 
the Civil Rights Commission and 
making the bombing of schools or 
synagogues a Federal offense, this 


4 y, . . 
year the principal concern of the 


» Leat 


advocates of civil rights legislation 
is the vastly more important matter 
of assuring every American his right 
to vote. 

Congressional concern with the 
Voting rights of Negroes was stimu- 
lated by the report made last fall 
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by the Civil Rights Commission. This 
was established by the civil rights 
legislation approved by Congress in 
1957 when, as Johnson keeps re- 
minding his Northern colleagues, the 
first civil rights bill since Recon- 
struction days became law in large 
part through his efforts as the Ma- 
jority Leader in the Senate. In its 
fall report, the Commission sug- 
gested that the Federal Government 
appoint registrars in areas of the 
South where Negroes are unable to 
register to vote. 

The registrar plan met with wide 
acceptance among both Democrats 
and Republicans. It looked like a 
workable proposal that would quick- 
ly break down the discrimination in 
the South against Negroes seeking 
to exercise their right to vote. Part 
of the present difficulty in Congress 
over the details cf a civil rights bill 
stems, in fact, from the widespread 
and early favorable response to the 
Commission’s plan. 

In January, Attorney General Wil- 
liam P. Rogers proposed that the 
Federal courts rather than the Justice 
Department or some other adminis- 
trative body take over the protection 
of voting rights by appointing refer- 
ees to assure Negroes that they are 
given their right to vote. Rogers 
argued, with considerable force and 
logic, that the registrar plan could 
apply only to Federal elections while 
his referee proposal could be used 
to enforce voting rights in state as 
well as Federal elections. 


The principal objection to the 
Rogers referee plan has been that it 
might force every Negro who was 
unable to vote because of discrimina- 
tory practices to institute a judicial 
proceeding. Rogers has sought, how- 
ever, to refute this argument by as- 
suring Congressional committees 
studying the voting proposals that 
a Negro could appear alone before 
a referee and quickly qualify him- 
self as a voter without waiting for 
the usually slow-moving and cumber- 
some machinery of the courts to act 
on each case. Objections by state 
officials to the actions of the referees 
would come later, when the referees 
reported to the Federal courts on 
their actions. The referee idea is 
based on the master system, under 
which courts appoint lawyers to su- 
pervise activities of companies and 
persons so as to carry out the de- 
cisions of the courts. 

Both the Rogers proposal and the 
Commission plan have some short- 
comings, but the enactment of either 
one or of a compromise bill based 
on the best of both ideas would be 
as significant to the 20th century 
emancipation of the Negro as the 
1954 Supreme Court decision order- 
ing the desegregation of the public 
schools, At this writing, the feeling on 
Capitol Hill is that Congress will 
enact a compromise measure com- 
bining the most practical as well as 
the most politically appealing aspects 
of both proposals. 

Both the proponents and the op- 








ponents of civil rights legislation ex- 
pect that this issue will dominate the 
second session of the 86th Congress, 
which so far has done little more 
than talk in shocked tones about the 
missile gap that it is unlikely to fill 
with adequate appropriations. The 
voting gap is much more likely to 
be filled, and with a bill bearing the 
Johnson brand. 

The oratory, maneuvering, attacks, 
counterattacks and delays, of course, 
will be many before a civil rights 
bill is finally sent to the White House. 
But the very way in which Johnson 
kept his promise of last year that 
civil rights legislation would be 
brought to the floor by the middle 
of February shows how eager he is 
to enhance his now largely regional 
political appeal to that of a man 
When the 


February 15 deadline arrived, no 


of national distinction. 
civil rights bill was in sight on the 
Senate floor, but Johnson almost 
casually made a minor bill, exempting 
a Missouri school district from pay- 
ing rent on some Government build- 
ings it is using, the legislative vehicle 
for civil rights legislation. The Ma- 
jority Leader even seems to have 
caught some of his Southern col- 
leagues off guard, and no one knows 
the labyrinthian ways of Senate pro- 
cedure better than such Southern stal- 
warts as Senator Richard B. Russeil 
of Georgia and Senator John B. 
Stennis of Mississippi. 

Not only will the other Democratic 
Presidential candidates in the Senate 
—John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts. 
Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota and 
Stuart Symington of Missouri—vig- 
orously support civil rights legisla- 
tion, but so will Vice President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon and his coterie of fer- 
vent backers in both the Senate and 
the House. As for the Democratic 
position in the House, Speaker Sam 
Rayburn of Texas, the charter mem- 
ber of the Johnson-for-President Club, 
has already announced that he wants 
a bill. 

Like Lyndon, Sam usually gets 
what he wants. Like Lyndon, too, the 
Speaker will let the Southern op- 


ponents of civil rights legislation 
dilly, dally and delay. Chairman 
Howard W. Smith (D.-Va.) of the 
House Rules Committee has promised 
that this would not happen, but every- 
one knows it will. 

Nor will the Southern Democrats 
be able to put together many of the 
pieces of their unholy alliance with 
the Republican Congressmen when 
the time to vote comes. Some unre- 
constructed Northern Republicans 
will of course go along with the 
Southern Democrats in opposition to 
any civil rights bill, but the realities 
of politics are as well known to most 
Republican Congressmen as they are 
to Johnson. 


It would be a mistake, however, 





PROMISE 


JOHNSON: HE KEEPS HIS 


to attribute the interest in civil rights 
legislation simply to the exigencies 
of Presidential year politics. The 
White House dreams of Senators may 
constitute the final push that is needed 
to put the legislation over, but there 
is also an ever-increasing number of 
Congressmen who sincerely advocate 
workable civil rights legislation year 
in and year out. 

Perhaps than 
either Presidential and congressional 
politics or the constant campaigning 
of dedicated groups and individuals, 


more important 


however, is the revolution of rising 
expectations which is at work in the 








United States as well as in Asia, Af. 
rica, Latin America and elsewhere in 
the world. Revolution is a strong 
word, but the gains in Negro rights 
that have at times come so painfully 
and so slowly are reaching a kind of 
crescendo. The sit-down strikes by 
Negro college students for service in 
Southern dime stores and drug stores 
is viewed by many in Washington 


as a manifestation of the deep feeling ! 


spreading throughout the Deep South 
that Negroes, especially those of the 
posiwar generation, are fed up to 
the teeth with the gross injustices 
that have frustrated their lives for so 
long solely because of the color of 
their skin. 

The drive for civil rights in the 
United States cannot be held back 
any more than can the independence 
movements of Africa and Asia. Those 
who believe that perhaps Negroes 
ought to bide their time while the 
school desegregation decisions are 
further digested—and there is a con- 
siderable number of persons in Wash- 
ington who sincerely hold this view 
—will find that such go-slow pro- 
posals are as inadequate as a thumb) 
in the hole of a dike. 

The Senators and Representatives 
who look upon civil rights legislation 
as a necessary political vehicle rather 
than as only a moral obligation te 
millions of Americans, are, whether 
they know it or not, caught up ina 
rising tide of indignation by white 
as well as black Americans agains! 
injustices that the majority will no} 
tolerate any longer than will the min 
ority. In a sense, Lyndon Johnsor 
has come abreast of history while 
most of his Southern colleagues stil 
find themselves mired in the muc 
of a past that is fast becoming an 
cient history. However politically 
popular or politically cynical John’ 
son’s moves may be. they mesh with 
a vast historical movement that cam: 
not be stopped by the South an} 
more than the ancestors of today’ 
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BOHN 


up to subject in the world. In my Jan- 


uary 18 column I breathed a few 


istices 

for so), modest words about Senator John 

lor oft Kennedy’s chances for the Presidency 
—and letters have begun to come in 

n the) a stream. I can’t answer all of them, 


back) but I am glad to report that, though 
some of them are Catholic and others 
Protestant, they all keep their tempers 
and try to talk good sense. Instead of 
| trying to answer them letter by letter 
and point by point, I shall use this 


dence 
Those 
OT OES 
le the 


s are 
1 con-) column to clarify what I seem to have 
Wash.) left vague, 


view) I have no special license to pontifi- 
- pro-f cate on Catholics or the Catholic 
hum) Church. I have made no special study 
of the Church, its history, doctrine or 
ative Structure. I am talking here, of 
lation! Course, about Catholics in America, 
ratherl Who they are, what they are and how 
‘on top they are to be regarded by other cit- 
hetherp 1zens. 

Catholics differ from most Ameri- 
cans in belonging to what they call a 
universal church, Its headquarters 
ill no 4re in Rome and, presumably, will 
e ming Temain there. And that is not all. The 
hnsonp Set-up of this great organization is 
whileg 2utocratic. The Pope appoints the 
1s still bishops and cardinals and the College 
muck, Of Cardinals, in turn, elects the Pope. 
1 an That is, American Catholics, in a cer- 
ticallyp ‘ain sense and relation to certain up- 
John Per areas of administration, take 
, witht Orders from abroad. It is easy to 
t carg Understand how a bigoted, narrow- 
h ang Minded, psychotic Protestant can pic- 
oday'# ‘Ure a Catholic in the White House 
Grane followine directions from Rome. 
debat™? But many Protestants have in- 
Senate herited a picture of Catholicism 

which is by no means complete. That 


> in a 
white 


gains! 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Catholic as 
American Citizen 


great organization is much more 
than a system of government, a set of 
doctrines and an array of bishops 
and cardinals headed by a Pope, In 
this country it consists of 39 million 
members. | can fill in my picture of 
this great community in two ways. I 
can, for example, think of Chief Jus- 
tice Edward D. White, one of the best 
we have ever had, of Jim Farley, that 
urbane and democratic citizen, or of 
Al Smith, who more than anyone 
else deserves credit for the ideas 
which furnished the substance of the 
New Deal. We have right now Cath- 
olic governors, Senators, Congress- 
men and many other public servants. 
All of us who have had anything to 
do with legislation either in Washing- 
ton or in the state capitals will testify 
that the Catholic office-holders are 
usually on the progressive side of any 
legislative debate. If you judge the 
Catholic Church by its political rec- 
ord, it will get a very high mark. 
Another way to judge this great 
group of fellow citizens is to think of 
those you have known. I invite all of 
my readers to try this test. Instead of 
lining up statesmen, politicians, pub- 
lic figures, I will think of Willie 
MacDonald, Jack Murphy, Harry 
Barnum. These are some of the boys 
with whom [ studied, played, fought 
and went fishing when I was a boy. 
We realized that there was something 
special about these boys. The rest of 
us, the majority, went to the Metho- 
dist church. These Micks, these Irish, 
went to the house of worship with a 
cross on it off at the other end of the 
town. Sometimes when we would 
walk past it on a Sunday morning, we 
would catch glimpses of flashing 


lights. We thought that must be a 
very strange sort of place. 

But when the Catholic boys and 
girls were out of church, on the 
street or in the playground, the dif- 
ferences between them and us were 
not worth mentioning. There may 
have been slight distinctions in speech 
or manners, but we never took note 
of them. What I am getting at is that 
we felt unified. When the war came— 
that was the Spanish-American war— 
we all went off together. The fact 
that we were fighting a Catholic 
country made not the slightest differ- 
ence to anyone. 

Since those village days I have, of 
course, known many Catholics at the 
various universities where I have 
studied and taught. Often I have sat 
deep into the night comparing notes 
with some of them. I suspect that in 
the end such frank and far-ranging 
discussion merely confirmed each of 
us in his faith. At any rate, our think- 
ing about basic life problems was 
widened and deepened. 

When we got to the end of the talk, 
reached the point where all curtains 
were torn away and mind spoke hon- 
estly to mind, the point on which we 
divided was the function of human 
reason, The loyal Catholic would af- 
firm that in vital matters he depends 
upon his church for guidance. I, the 
typical Protestant, would insist that 
each man has nothing to depend upon 
but his own reason, He may derive 
help from philosophers, theologians, 
scientists, wise old friends who hap- 
pen to be near or, even, from a 
clergyman, but when he comes right 
down to the life-or-death decision, he 
must depend upon himself alone. 

So what about these 39 million who 
belong to the Church of Rome? Most 
of them were born in that church. A 
few have gone there from various 
other denominations. Does the fact 
that a man accepts guidance from an 
ancient international ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment unfit him for the highest 
service in this non-Catholic country? 
To anyone who knows the people of 
this religious minority the question 
is plain silly. 








By Hans E. Tutsch 
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President’s strength is based on ‘charismatic personality and organizational gifts’) ares 


TUNIS 
HE CRY “Yahia Bourguiba! 
Yahia Bourguiba!”—‘Long live 
Bourguiba!”—goes up from all sides 
whenever Tunisia’s head of state 
drives through the streets of the capi- 
tal. Sitting or standing in an open 
car, he greets with arms upraised 
the applauding crowds and the young 
people running alongside his car. He 
is not in the least disturbed by the 
cult of his personality. On the con- 
trary, he allows himself to be given 
a whole series of honorific titles, 
ranging from “Son of the People” 
to “Savior of the Fatherland” and 
“Combat Supréme.” 

To use a fashionable Americanism, 
Habib Bourguiba projects a dual 
image: On the one hand, he is the 
statesman dressed in European style, 
thinking along Western lines, the 
man of coldly calculating reason; on 
the other hand, he is the “Zaim,” the 
popular national leader in the Arab 
tradition. In the four years he has 
been in power he has carried out 
more reforms and contributed more 
to the modernization of his state than 
any other Arab statesman. But he 
knows that he depends on the fickle 
favor of an Arab people and that is 
why he offers them, as often as he 
can, the show that so easily fills them 
with enthusiasm. 

The elections that took place last 
November also have to be understood 
from this dual standpoint. No rival 
candidate to Bourguiba was nomi- 
nated in the Presidential election, but 





Hans E. Tutscn, a leading authority 
on the Middle East and North Africa, 


writes for the Neue Zircher Zeitung. 


Bourguiba made election speeches 
and toured the whole country just 
as though he were campaigning in 
America. Likewise, the 
made themselves hoarse campaigning 
for re-election, although everyone 
knew perfectly well that the candi- 
dates of the Neo-Destour party were 
as good as uncontested. It was merely 


ministers 


a matter of mobilizing the people, not 
only in order to secure a large poll— 
Bourguiba obtained 91.5 per cent, 
and the Neo-Destour 91 per cent of all 
votes for the National Assembly— 
but also to concentrate popular feel- 
ing on the regime. 

Admittedly, the program of the 
President and his party was men- 
tioned, but Bourguiba himself de- 
clared: “Our party has no need to 
submit a program. It merely asks 
the voters to give its candidates their 
confidence on the strength of their 
achievements—the party does not in- 
tend to make any fresh proposals. It 
simply expresses its determination to 
pursue the line it first embarked on 
25 years ago.” 

Bourguiba and his party obtained 
their votes of confidence—a more 
genuine one than one might imagine 
in view of the lack of a real opposi- 
tion, since the Arab peoples are in 
the habit of following and submitting 
to a leader as long as he is able to 
preserve his charisma. In the case 
of Bourguiba, it is still intact. His 
reforms still have the impetus of the 
completely new. The spirit of opposi- 
tion which was born under French 
rule is still a driving force to which 
Bourguiba refers in every speech. So 
long as this spirit survives, he will 
keep the people together and prevent 


, ern Ite 
the political movement from disinte-j Party 
grating. come 
The opposition in the great nation- where 
alist camp, which was making itself civiliz 
felt only two years ago, is no longer} &4™p 
an active force. The old Destour,} Who, 
from which Bourguiba and his fol- expelle 


lowers separated a quarter of a cen-} Which 





tury ago, is dead. Salah ben Yussef,), Destou 
once the friend of Bourguiba and)’ wh 
general secretary of the Neo-Destour, middle 
heads the proscribed list. His fol- howev 
lowers are ruthlessly persecuted and clash | 
are accused of hatching new plots which 


against Bourguiba. The Socialists, each 
values. 
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some of whom once found refuge on 
the list of Neo-Destour candidates, 
have practically disappeared. The 
Liberal Constitutional party, as the 
Neo-Destour is officially called, now 
dominates the nationalist field on its 



















own. 

The regime’s sole opponent is th 
Communist party. It is either pr 
hibited in all other Arab countries 
or interdictory proceedings have bee 
instituted against it, as in Morocco| 
In Lebanon it is tacitly allowed 
Tunisia is the only other countr] 
where it is legal. Bourguiba does no 
consider that the Communists com 
stitute a particular threat. and he re 
gards the resulis of the Novembef 


: ; - os amis, th 
elections as confirming his views e) 
; aia ment 
The Communists received a total of“? 4 
native 


only 3.500 votes. 

The electors know that Bourguibi 
has no use for the Communists ané 
that their activities take place unde 
his watchful eye. Mohammed Ennafa 
the general secretary of the Commu 
nist party of Tunisia, complains thal 
his party is kept under constant pre 
Suk-el-Arba, _ three-to-s!3 
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year-old children are said to have 
heen let loose on the Communist can- 
didates to stone them and decry them 
as traitors. Democrats in Commu- 
nist countries would probably be 
quite happy if only a few children 
were let loose on them. 

Ennafa himself, small and slim, is 
alively mimic and has the gestures of 
the cheapjack peddlers who cry their 
fts’) wares in the market places of south- 
} ern Italy. He is a shrewd and cunning 
party official. Most of his supporters 
come from the tension-laden zone 
tion.) Where Arab and European or Jewish 
itsel{ civilization meet, They include, for 
example, excitable young teachers— 


sinte- 


nger 
tour, Who, upon joining the party, are 
. fol.) expelled from their trade union, 
cen.) Which is dominated by the Neo- 
issef,), Destour—and tradesmen: people, that 
andt iss who would be included in the 
tour.) middle class in Europe. In Tunis, 
fol. however, they are inflamed by the 
| andpclash of different societies, each of 
plots which lives according to its own rules, 





slists,)each with its own hierarchy and 
ve on} Values. 
lates) In their program and speeches, the 
The} Communists avoid making any open 
s thel attack on Bourguiba. They pass them- 
nowg selves off for nationalists who can be 
yn ite Tusted. All they ask is that Bour- 
guiba’s plans should be improved on 
s thq2nd supplemented: They want more 
pr extensive agrarian reforms, expropri- 
ntrieq tion of the foreign landowners, na- 
Dbeerftionalization of all mineral wealth. 
occof@” increase in salaries and wages for 
pwedf civil servants and workers, replace- 
untrg ment of Western by Communist aid 
s nognd the abolition of nepotism. They 
con {avor the sovereignty of every Arab 
he reg state, but at the same time they up- 
ashe hold the unity of the Maghreb—that 
jews 8 they oppose the pan-Arab move- 
tal of Ment and favor more contacts with 
native Africa. 
uibi In spite of the skillful camouflage 
al which is in accordance with the cur- 
undeg Tent Moscow policy. the Communists 
nafaf 28Ve not so far achieved any impor- 
nti tant success. So long as the national- 
s thaf'Sts’ enthusiasm continues, they will 
pres make hardly any impression at all. 
to-six But increasing contacts with the East- 
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ern bloc and the attractions of the 
Communist world as depicted by the 
powerful Communist propaganda 
machine might enhance the fascina- 
tion which emanates from Moscow 
and Peking. 

How easily Arab intellectuals suc- 
cumb to such enticements has been 
shown by Salah-Eddine Tlath in his 
very informative book, Tunisie Nou- 
velle (Tunis, 1957). In this book he 
asks the rhetorical question: “Is it 
necessary to recall that in Russia all 
that was needed not only to make 
up for the arrears of several cen- 
turies in the industrial, agricultural 
and cultural spheres, but also to over- 
take the more advanced countries, 
was a few five-year plans which ran 
like clockwork?” 

Bourguiba’s strength is based not 
only on his charismatic personality, 
but on his gift for organization. His 
party has covered the whole country 
with a network of a thousand cells. 
These cells are not so small as those 
of the Communist parties, but they 
replace the “infra-structure” of the 
modern state. They embrace clubs and 
societies, political discussion groups, 
parochial, civic and local organiza- 
tions and other groupings that are 
lacking in Arab society, which is un- 


dergoing many revolutionary changes 
at present. 
The party members who are or- 
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ganized in cells form the party Con- 
gress, which elects an executive, the 
Political Bureau. The Political Bu- 
reau is the main instrument of gov- 
ernment: It consists of Bourguiba 
himself and 14 other members, most 
of whom occupy ministerial posts; 
others have leading positions in par- 
liament, the trade unions and the 
Emission Bank, and one of them, 
Mongi Slim, holds the very impor- 
tant post of Ambassador to the 
United States and to the United Na- 
tions. 

The Political Bureau 
tight control over the party machine, 
in which it has established a kind of 
“democratic centralism.” In the prov- 
inces, the cells send delegates to a 
commission whose purpose is to con- 
duct party business in the area be- 
tween the cells and the party Con- 
gress. The members of these commis- 
sions have, however, to be confirmed 
by the Political Bureau, and the lat- 
ter sends delegates to the provinces 
to conduct all important business. 

The Liberal Constitutional party 
has established a large network of 
organizations which embrace prac- 
tically the whole population. It con- 
trols the trade unions, which have a 
stronger organization in Tunisia than 
in any other Arab country. It also 
has a youth organization, student 
groups, women’s league and profes- 
sional associations of farmers, trades- 
men and manufacturers. The Asso- 
ciation of Trade Unions exercises an 
important function: It devotes itself 
to raising the standard of living of 
its members. but it also powerfully 
supports Bourguiba’s _ stabilization 
policy. With its help the Government 
has succeeded in putting a brake on 
the turns of the inflationary spiral, 
but the recent refusal to increase 
wages has caused perceptible tension 
in the trade unions, which the Com- 
munists are trying to exploit in their 
propaganda. 

No other Arab leader besides 
Bourguiba has at his disposal such 
a modern “capillary” organization 
and power machine. But it all stands 
and falls with the leader. 
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SOVIET STUDENTS 
ON AN AMERICAN CAMPUS 


ten Soviet and American. stu- 
dents discuss their political dif- 
ferences in a common language? Or. 
as it’s said, is an ideological dialogue 
impossible between Soviet and Ameri- 
can intellectuals? The whole basis 
for “cultural exchange,” especially 
with respect to students, is the belief 
that a common political language 
can finally emerge among Soviet and 
American thinkers; that, through ar- 
gument and debate with each other. 
they will find that as human beings 
they attach the same primal meanings 
to “freedom,” “rights” and even 
“democracy.” 

The present interchange of Soviet 
and American students is essentially 
a crucial Does the 
hypothesis that common underlying 
political aspirations exist stand the 
test of actual meetings between Soviet 
and American students? Or do we 
find an unbridgeable gap between 
two standpoints? Must we regard 
the Soviet culture as a prison more 
impenetrable than physical walls— 
a spiritual jamming which drowns 
out the most potent code of signals? 
Are we simply to say that the Soviet 
intellectual speaks with a different 
political with rules of 
syntax which outrage our common 
sense, with a vocabulary which re- 
flects an anxiety-haunted society by 
its inability to 


experiment: 


grammar, 


denote political 
realities clearly? 

There have heen several groups 
of Soviet students at the University 
of California during the past two 


years. Some have stayed the entire 


By Lewis S. Feuer 





The renewal of the Soviet-American 
cultural exchange treaty at the end 
of December has revived the contro- 
versy about the cultural and politi- 
cal impact of such relations. Read- 
Marvin L. Kalb’s 
examination of the issues in “The 
Cultural Exchange Gamble” (NL, 
December 21, 1959). Here, Lewis S. 
Feuer, professor of philosophy at 
the University of California and a 
long-time student of Marxism, pre- 
sents an analytic account of his 
experiences with Soviet exchange 
students at Berkeley. Future articles 
will discuss the problems of Soviet- 
American movie and art exchanges. 


ers will recall 





academic year, others were on a 
week’s fleeting visit. I have partici- 
pated in long discussions with these 
Soviet 


student of political language, I can 


young intellectuals. As a 
say this: Under the clarifying stimu- 
lus of free discussion, the young So- 
viet intellectual uses his words 
naturally much as we do: when he 
says “freedom,” he means. despite 
two generations of Hegelian word- 
training, what we do. 

If these are ideologically orthodox, 
Party-selected students whom we are 
permitted to see and talk with, then 
that 
an ideological dialogue is possible, 
useful and fruitful. The pilot projects 
of student interchanges indicate that 
where the young intellectuals can 


speak to each other, they will find 


we can report, nonetheless, 


a common idiom and ground for 
mutual understanding. The Soviet 
students, at any rate, are not ice- 
hardened, cold warriors: they have 


no congealed emotional investment in 


cultural isolation, no fixations of 
political semantics. 

All kinds of difficulties, to be sure, 
have arisen in dealing with the Soviet 
students. The suspicions engendered 


by years of indoctrination have tend- 


ed, however, to dissolve in the facet 


of fact. Last year, at the time of the 


annual Stanford-California football 
game, several Soviet students ob- 


served with horror that some Red 
Indians were being hung in effigy 
from the windows of a fraternity 
house. Was this blatant racism cus- 
tomary in Berkeley, they asked? Care- 
fully their professor-guide explained 
to them that the Red Indians were 
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not symbolic objects of genocide butt with th 


only symbols of the Stanford football 
team, and that it was all in fun. The 
Soviet students frowned at this un 
likely explanation. “But why thq 
Indians?” they queried. 

Gradually, however, they began t¢ 
drop their baggage of mistrust. Con: 
fined within a 50-mile limit, they 
first suspected that the San Francisec 
Bay Area was an affluent showplace; 
unrepresentative of California be 
yond. Fortunately, several trips int 
the forbidden zone arranged bi 
special permission _ interred this 
theory. They soon found, too. thal 
Marxist books could be read in the 
over-ground. 

When three of them had Thanks 
giving dinner at our house the dat 
after their arrival, they seemed lone: 
some and melancholy. I took them 
to my study where a collection of 
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Marx’s and Lenin’s writings looked 
at them in plain view. Sasha glanced 
questioningly at Valentin and Oleg; 
could an American professor openly 
possess such books? At dinner, the 
conversation turned, as it invariably 
did, to Boris Pasternak and Dr. 
Thivago. One of our Soviet guests 
was vehement in denouncing the 
novel as a bad book, but as the dis- 
cussion progressed, it became evident 
i that none of them had read more 
than a few pages of the novel. Two 
of our guests finally remarked gently 
that perhaps they should read the 
book before they ventured to con- 
demn it. 

Most of the Soviet students have 
been working in the physical sciences, 
+but there was one last year who 
was writing a thesis on Jack London. 
» He was much excited one day when 
I told him that London’s close friend 
and collaborator, Anna _ Strunsky 
Walling, was living in New York, 
healthy and hearty. I gave him Mrs. 
Walling’s and with a 
scholar’s ardor, he sent her a long 
letter with some 14 questions; she 
graciously responded, and Vil re- 
turned to Moscow with a real literary 
scoop, 

One afternoon Vil came to talk 








address, 





with the 12 instructors of the Social 


we Science Course. Arranging the meet- 
‘Ping was like preparing for a con- 
unFference with a Soviet diplomat— 


th 
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be 
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bi 
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hem 


letters, telephone calls, statements of 
agenda and friendly mediation. Vil 
did finally accept our invitation and 
there ensued two hours of furious 
discussion. He described how condi- 
tions had improved under Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev. Where- 
upon he was asked what guarantee 
existed in the socio-political system 
of the Soviet dictatorship to prevent 


the advent of another Stalin. He re- 


plied simply that it couldn’t happen 
again. We thought the reply weak, 
but what was notable was that the 


{ethical and political criteria with 
BWhich he condemned Stalinism were 
BPrecisely ours. 


A few years ago, there were some 





of 


de 


Philosophers and social scientists who 
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argued that “freedom” has so unusual 
a meaning in the Soviet culture that 
a Soviet citizen feels “free” under 
conditions which we would call “sub- 
jection”; it was argued that we dare 
not use the moral postulates of our 
culture to criticize one with different 
postulates. At no point in our dis- 
cussions with Soviet students, how- 
ever, have they ever appealed to dif- 
ferent definitions of political terms, 
or irreducible cultural diversities. Vil 
did at one point claim that the Soviet 
citizens had more practical freedoms, 
that our “freedom” was simply the 
negative one to criticize, that we 
could not positively affect action, that 
the Government seemed unconcerned, 
for instance, about our criticisms of 
the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. This notion, however, was dis- 
pelled by the following striking in- 
cident of “cultural contact.” 

Some miles from Berkeley is the 
Valley of the Moon, where Jack 
London once built for himself the 
ill-fated Wolf House. Unfortunately, 
the Valley lies just outside the zone 
of permitted travel for Soviet visitors. 
Vil complained about this restriction, 
which had wasted a lot of his time 
in red tape, and he criticized the 
State Department for making things 
difficult. What good, he asked, did 
our freedom of criticism make on 
such matters? The good was made 
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evident in a lesson in the workings 
of the American political system. 

A young instructor in the group, 
who happens to bz exceedingly active 
in the Berkeley Young Democratic 
Club, at once volunteered to bring 
the question of our Soviet scholar’s 
inconvenience to the attention of the 
Senator, Congressman, Governor and 
newspapers. He was sure that if the 
issue were made public, the Ad- 
ministration would see its way toward 
promoting the scholarly study of 
Jack London. Vil was taken aback 
by this readiness to make of his 
private grievance a public cause 
against a State Department decision. 
But the lesson in the workings of 
the American democratic process, 
how a young teacher could raise an 
issue without the approval of the 
party in power, was one in which the 
conditions for the effective use of 
“freedom” (as we all used the term) 
were made plain. 

Vil defended the absence of criti- 
cism of the Soviet Government in 
the Soviet press. What criticisms were 
there to make? he asked. Was there 
anything that Khrushchev’s Govern- 
ment had done in the last four years 
which was open to criticism, or any- 
thing it should have done which it 
hadn’t? One instructor at once noted 
that the critics of the Soviet actions 
in Hungary had not been allowed 
to address the Soviet people. An- 
other instructor suggested Khrush- 
chev should invite Menshevik exiles 
to return and organize an opposition 
party. Then one might find out what 
the Soviet people felt, with what they 
agreed and disagreed. Vil puzzled 
over this suggestion. He did not how- 
ever re-define the word “freedom” 
to conform to the Stalinist notion 
that the absence of an opposition 
party makes for a “higher freedom.” 

The 
had some powerful 
American life. They were shocked 
by the character of the San Fran- 
cisco press; at the same time, how- 
ever, they were able to hear Allan 
Nevins making an ex-newspaperman’s 
eloquent plea for radical improve- 


Soviet students to the end 
criticisms of 








ment in this direction. They con- 
ceded that their own Soviet press 
had given a misleading impression 
of American society; their controlled 
press had failed to convey a sense 
of the material well-being and the 
intellectual diversity of American 
civilization. 

Their anxious rejection of “bour- 
geois” life “withered away.” At first, 
they wished very much to share rooms 
with each other; they seemed to 
dread bourgeois privacy, and the In- 
ternational House was concerned by 
its inability to meet their desire. With 
mid-year, however, double rooms had 
been found. But by that time, the 
Soviet students announced they were 
quite pleased with their individualis- 
tic room assignments, and would con- 
tinue as they were. They came to feel 
at ease in the pluralistic flux of 
American ideas. One festive day I 
attended an alumni reunion of sep- 
tuagenarian veterans of Populism, 
Free Silver and the I.W.W.: a red 
poppy was affixed to my lapel. I 
chanced on that bright spring day to 
encounter several of the Soviet stu- 
dents, They pondered the significance 
of the poppy, taking it for granted 
that all sorts of ideas and symbols 
could jostle each other on American 


by-ways. 
On one occasion, I had an eve- 
ning’s discussion with a Soviet 


graduate student in philosophy, an 
editor of a student newspaper. All the 
ideological resistances made _ their 
appearance; the ideological formulas 
have, however, 
defensive reactions. There was an 
awareness that repressed ideas were 
being restrained unstably by some 
ideological mandate. The ideological 
phrases seem to dwell now on the 
peripheries of the thought-processes 
of young Soviet intellectuals. Some 
decisive influence may soon expose 
the vacuity of catchwords, and help 
liberate a Soviet movement of philo- 
sophical creativity. New ideas are 
germinating under the ideological 
surface. 

The young Soviet philosopher had 
learned dictionary definitions of tech- 


become conscious 


nical terms, but he had not learned 
how te philosophize. He knew about 
Charles Peirce, John Dewey and Wil- 
liam James, but it turned out that 
all he knew was the pathetic entries 
devoted to these men in the Soviet 
Philosophical Dictionary. He asked 
me what dictionary our students use, 
and I tried to explain that our stu- 
dents are encouraged to read the 
philosophers themselves, that we 
have no dictionary. This absence of 
official definitions puzzled him very 
much. I mentioned later that a book 
of mine on Spinoza had recently been 
published. He asked whether I had 
discussed Spinoza’s atheism in my 
book. I replied this was difficult be- 
cause Spinoza wrote of God on 
every page of the Ethics. The young 
Soviet thinker rebutted that I had 
clearly not understood that this was 
simply the device Spinoza used to 
conceal his materialism from would- 
be persecutors. 

He asked me how my own phi- 
losophy differs from Marxism. When 
I replied that my philosophy is post- 
Marxist, he was greatly amused: 
“Surely the professor is joking.” I 
explained that I was serious, that | 
thought a criticism of 
Marxism would contribute to the 
enrichment of liberalism with im- 
portant truths. He was much sur- 


of the 
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prised by my _ use 
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“liberalism” and said (‘ike the neo. portul 
conservatives) that this is a 19th™ Henry 
century concept, of no use today Nal 
We proceeded to argue about “liber.) Zhiva 
ty.” I said it is unfortunate that} Leoni 
Soviet students of political philosophy the } 
are not allowed to read the writings been | 
of Trotsky and Bukharin. He ref again: 
torted that it is more important forf out th 
them to study Hegel. But he seemed) much 
finally, anxious to vindicate the sty.4 mittee 
dent’s liberty to read in the Sovieif the I 
Union. He said they had published) Halld: 
translations of Rudolf Carnap, Hans) charg 
Reichenbach and Bertrand Russell) mittee 
and that though Freud is untrans. award 
lated, he is available in German. : Soviet 
This young philosopher was the ties. | 
most rigid of the Soviet students:) counts 
nevertheless, he too was concerned) Ameri 
to show that the Soviet <a some — 
choice of readings is in large mean] sold. 
ure “free” (in the common sense), struct 
that they could choose, if they wish} "e oF 
to read Western philosophers. There) Srshi 
was no attempt to transmute political) in any 


censorship into a manifestation off 45 In 
P sae 
Sinclai 





“real freedom.” 

With him that evening was another middle 
young Soviet editor who was writing when 
a thesis on the style of E. M. Forsterf the cc 
This student of literature told us he existen 
had learned about Forster from visit) Union. 
ing Englishmen in Moscow, and hag Leon 
obtained and studied his novels. H@ But wi 
emphasized that he is not concerned fundan 
primarily with Forster’s social ideas 
or the critique of imperialism in who w. 
Passage to India; his interest is i his dis 
Forster, the literary craftsman. Ong of th 
had the feeling that there are probal Berkel 
bly many students such as he in tha ™unist 
Soviet Union learning from travelersf Come « 
from borrowed books, and trying t¢ 
broaden a vision which ideology has 
circumscribed. 

This year we have another Sovief 3 seri 
student of literature at Berkeley. He friends 
is working on the social ideas —— 1 
Mark Twain, and making use of the who ¥ 
vast collection of Twain manuscript} Organi 
housed in the University Libraryg Were 
He feels that Americans, on a Protest 
whole, have devoted insufficient af tues th 
tention to Twain’s social criticismg Vik par 
and is obviously pleased by his of can or; 
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portunity to consult and study with 
Henry Nash Smith. 

Naturally, we argued about Dr. 
Lhivago again. Like his predecessors, 
Leonid maintained that the award of 
the Nobel Prize to Pasternak had 
heen motivated by a political animus 
against the Soviet Union. I pointed 
out that this was hardly likely, inas- 
much as a short while ago the Com- 
mittee had awarded the Prize to 





Communist novelist, 


nobody had 


the Icelandic 
Halldor Laxness: 


Hand charged at that time that the Com- 


issell, 
trans: 
n. 

s the 
lents: 


mittee was Communist-inspired. An 
award, however, to a critic of 
Sovietism aroused political sensitivi- 
ties. Leonid then said that every 
country that 


has its censorship, 





ern 
dents 


meas) sold. To which the 


America, for instance, doesn’t allow 
some of Henry Miller’s books to be 
California in- 


nse), structors replied that some of them 


wish| 
There 


litical 


are opponents of this vestigial cen- 
sorship of literary pornography. But 
in any case, they pointed out, where- 


mn off as in America a novelist such as 


other 
riting 
rster, 


Sinclair Lewis was allowed to satirize 
middle-class existence, and applauded 
when he received the Nobel Prize, 
the corresponding critic of Soviet 
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existence was vilified in the Soviet 
Union. 

Leonid listened. He did not agree. 
But we had managed to talk about 
fundamental problems in common 
‘terms. Then he told us of his father, 
who was killed in the war, and about 
his disrupted family. He said three 
of the seven Soviet students at 
Berkeley are members of the Com- 
munist party, and that he hopes to be- 
come one when he returns home. He 
was asked how one became a member. 
and he described the qualifications: 
a “clean” life, devotion to one’s job, 
attitude, helpfulness to 
“friends and family, and two spon- 
esors. The social science instructors 
‘who were fresh from reading The 
Organization Man with their classes 
Were amazed. Is this catalogue of 
Protestant-Rotarian-good mixer vir- 
tues the offspring of Lenin’s Bolshe- 
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able in the modern industrial system? 
Has corporate industrial existence, in 
Marx’s phrase, determined a common 
consciousness in both the Soviet 
Union and the United States? 

My meetings with the Soviet stu- 
dents have only been occasional and 
intermittent. I find, however, that 
my impressions are typical of al- 
most all who have met and talked 
with them. It is a mistake to portray 
the Soviet intellectual as a being with 
whom we have no kinship; the Soviet 
world is not a non-Euclidean uni- 
verse, and if anything, its social 
space seems to have a curvature often 
dispiritingly similar to our own. The 
Russian language, moreover, has not 
had its meanings of “freedom” and 
“right” misshapen by ideological 
dictate. The universal human being, 
with Lis common human drives and 


hopes, survives and outlasts all 
ideological compression. 
The young Soviet intellectual— 


reading Mark Twain, tasting the 
bitter comment on human cruelty in 
The Mysterious Stranger and human 
deceit in The Man that Corrupted 
Hadleyburg, sensing his sympathy 
for the derelicts and _ne’er-do-wells 
who have not quite known how to 
succeed, experiencing his horror at 
the people who chose submission 
rather than struggle in The Connecti- 
cut Yankee, and feeling that univer- 





sal, unsentimental sympathy that 
Twain had for the runaway Negro. 
the despised Jew, the exploited 
Kanaka, and the mutilated Congo 
native—is moved by values common 
to all human existence, not to Western 
civilization, or Soviet civilization, but 
all civilization. He will acquiesce 
less readily to the superimposed 
ideological idiom which aims to re- 
press his common humanity, 

And this is why, with all its 
halting inefficiency, its annoyances 
and its misunderstandings, the in- 
terchange of students can become, it 
seems to me, a landmark. Call it a 
sociological experiment, an epistemo- 
logical experiment, a linguistic one. 
a “communicational” one, an edu- 
cational one—it is all these on 
the micro-human, face-to-face level. 
which is the most important ‘in hu- 
man relations. Our capitalist civiliza- 
tion is unable to arouse the emotion- 
al fervor of Asians and Africans: 
we cannot the world’s 
imagination by calling on those re- 
cently exploited to act like those who 
recently exploited them. But we do 
have something in our political tradi- 
tion which appeals to people every- 
where, and especially to the indus- 
trially developed Soviet civilization. 
The series of five-year plans is not 
an impersonal non-terminating math- 


capture 


ematical series; it must converge 
on human goals. And at this juncture. 
the laboratory of our free institutions 
has a deeper significance for the 
Soviet students than all our techno- 
logical exhibits and know-how. 

Besides, what alternative is there 
to meeting and talking with Soviet 
intellectuals, and explaining our ideas 
to them? Are we to wait for some 
catastrophe to overwhelm Soviet so- 
ciety? Are we to trust in some 
dialectical law of decay? Are we to 
destroy each other in war? The only 
rational alternative is to try, when 
we have the chance as we now do. 
to talk and to reason, to undertake 
in these interchanges the beginnings 
of an experiment in rationality. 
something which is new among na- 
tions. 
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A leading British Labor MP analyzes the 


role of 


SOCIALISM 
IN A 
PROSPEROUS 


WORLD 


By C. A. R. Crosland 





For some time now major Socialist parties in various 
parts of the world have been re-examining some of 
the oldest and most cherished tenets of Socialist ideo- 
logy. This has been especially true with regard to the 
traditional Socialist views of the nature of capitalism 
and of ultimate Socialist objectives. New Leaver read- 
ers have been kept abreast of these developments in the 
Socialist movements of such countries as Britain, West 
Germany and Japan, in articles by Geoffrey Goodman 
(“British Labor’s Gravest Crisis,” January 11), F. R. 
Allemann (“German Socialists Abandon Marxism,” Janu- 
ary 25) and Takeo Naoi (“A New Party in Japan,” Feb- 
ruary 15). Here, C.A.R. Crosland, author of The Future 
of Socialism, close advisor of Labor party leader Hugh 
Gaitskell, and contributor to British journals, argues the 
case for the revision of the traditional Socialist dogmas. 
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HE ECONOMIES of the advanced industrial countries 
{ oe behaving in a much more satisfactory manne 
than before the war. This is the decisive economic fact 
which renders many traditional Socialist attitudes ob. 
solete, and which must underlie any attempt to revise 
the programs of Western social democracy. 

In contrast to the inter-war period, the postwar period 
has been characterized in most industrial countries by 
almost continuous full employment. There is little doubt, 
moreover, that despite the certainty of occasional minor 
world recessions, something approaching full employment 
has come to stay. 

Quite apart from the underlying economic factors 
tending to make for a higher postwar level of demand 
(e.g., changes in population trends, income distribution, 
the terms of trade, business psychology, etc.), a decisive 
political change has occurred. The Keynesian revolution 
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has triumphed in terms both of the policies of govern-| trolle 


ments and the expectations of the voters. Governments. 


a 
= 


contr 


are prepared to intervene, through fiscal and monetary) firm 


policy, to the extent necessary to preserve relatively full 
employment. Even right-wing governments will do s0, 
because the electorate now believes that full employment 
can be maintained, and would administer a sharp reverse 
at the polls to any government which failed to maintain 
it. It was noticeable in the recent British election that 
the only constituencies which showed a swing to Labor 


p 


were those suffering from actual or prospective local 
unemployment (Lancashire, Scotland and the mining 
areas). 

The feeling of prosperity associated with full employ- 
ment is of course reinforced by the rise in consumption 
standards which has occurred in most European coun- 
tries in recent years. This rise does not need to be very 
rapid to create a general feeling of contentment. The 
precise rate of a country’s economic growth, while it 
excites the interest of intellectuals and economists, holds 
little interest for the population as a whole. Given a) 
background of full employment, the electorate feels 
well-off even with a relatively slow rate of growth; for 
its psychology is not yet attuned to the clear expectation 
of a rapid annual rise in real incomes. 

Thus. in Britain, for example, the intellectuals in theg 
Labor party have stressed the fact that the British rate 
of growth under the Conservative Government has beenf 
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exceedingly slow by international standards. But this 
argument made no impact on the voters. Relative “stag 





nation” is of little political importance, provided thall” 
full employment is maintained; the latter is sufficien'f 
almost by itself to create an image of prosperity. 

Not only has the average standard of prosperity riset.y 
but in many countries the previously underprivileged 
groups have improved their position by more than the 
average. This is of course most true of the previousl 
unemployed, who, more than any other group in theg 
community, felt themselves unjustly treated, and harbored 
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the strongest resentment against the existing economic 
ystem. But generally the system appears to distribute 
ts benefits more equally and more justly than before 
the war; and the number of people who feel themselves 
conspicuously “underprivileged” is not sufficient to give 
a natural electoral majority to a party of the Left. 

Thus full employment has greatly strengthened the bar- 
gaining position of the working class; and within the 
working class it has improved the position of the lower 
paid workers relative to that of the skilled and semi- 
skilled. The workers now scarcely seem, either to them- 
selves or to other classes, to be suffering from oppression 
or capitalist exploitation; and their relative power is 
much greater than it was before the war. 

This shift of power is reinforced by a psychological 
change in the attitudes of the employing class and of 
Conservative politicians. As the small-scale owner-con- 
trolled firm has given way to the large manageriaily 
controlled corporation, the labor policies of the typical 
firm have altered dramatically. The talk, and part of 
it at least is genuine, is now of the social responsibilities 
of industry—to workers, consumers, the locality and 
the public at large. Aggressive individualism gives way 
to a suave and sophisticated sociability. The traditional 
capitalist ruthlessness is replaced by a belief in modern, 
enlightened methods of personnel management. Large- 
scale industry has become to some extent humanized, and 
the status of the worker has been enhanced. 

A parallel change has occurred in the attitude of Con- 
servative governments. In Britain, one cannot imagine 
today a deliberate offensive alliance between Government 
and employers against the unions on the 1921 or 1925-6 
model, with all the brutal accompaniments of wage cuts, 
national lockouts, and anti-union legislation. Instead, 
we have a National Joint Advisory Council of Unions and 
Employers; and a Conservative government ostentatious- 
ly consults the unions on all major matters of domestic 
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policy. 

Other previously underprivileged groups have also im- 
proved their relative position. Despite the many serious 
gaps in the structure of the Welfare State, social service 


| beneficiaries — the old, the sick, the unemployed, wid- 
g Ows, etc. — are relatively and absolutely better off than 
| they were before the war; and in the present social 
climate of opinion they are most unlikely to lose all their 


gains even under a right-wing government. A Socialist 


5 Betty will, it is true, wish to devote a still higher 
) Proportion of the national income to social spending; in- 


deed the British Labor party fought the recent election 
largely on this issue. But the outcome of that election 
showed that neither the present extent of social distress, 
nor the national conscience about such distress, were 


ufficient to give a majority of votes to a party of social 
reform. 


Generally, 
£lve rise. 


the distribution of income does not now 
save among strong Socialists, to such over- 
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whelming feelings of injustice as it did before the war. 
This is partly because the distribution is in most coun- 
tries now more equal than it then was. But still more, 
it is due to the social law that as the average level of 
real income rises, people care less about the exact dis- 
tribution of income. An unemployed family before the 
war, living in extreme poverty, resented bitterly the 
fact of inequality; a prosperous working-class family 
today, with a car, a refrigerator and a new house, is 
comparatively indifferent to the fact that others are 
wealthier still. 

These and other changes render the traditional “anti- 
capitalism” of the Left increasingly irrelevant, for we 
are dealing today with a quite different animal. Indeed 
it is doubtful if British society in 1960 can sensibly be 
described as “capitalist.” This is of course a matter of 
semantics. If we accept a Marxist definition of capitalism 
and socialism purely in terms of the ownership of the 
means of production, we would, I suppose, have to de- 
scribe contemporary Britain as 75’ per cent capitalist and 
25 per cent socialist. 

But this would not be a very meaningful description. 
since the exact location of the dividing line between the 
public and private sectors is not the most decisive or 
significant feature of British society today, The precise 
pattern of industrial ownership is no longer (if indeed 
it ever was) the essential conditioning factor which im- 
parts to the society its fundamental character. It was 
for this reason that I argued in The Future of Socialism 
that capitalism should more sensibly be defined, his- 
torically, as the type of society which developed in 19th 
century Britain after the Industrial Revolution, and which 
in its main outlines, though of course with modifications, 
persisted into the 1930s; and, furthermore, that since 
many of the basic, characteristic features of that society 
have now been greatly modified or wholly transformed, 





EVEN RIGHT-WING WOULD RETAIN SOCIAL SERVICES 
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LABOR RALLY: ‘AFFLUENT SOCIETY SEES SOME TRADITIONAL SOCIALIST POLICIES AS IRRELEVANT 


it makes little sense to continue talking about “capitalism.” 

However, whatever we decide about the right nomen- 
clature, these fundamental changes indisputably have the 
most far-reaching implications for Western social-democ- 
racy. The will to socialism has always been based on a 
lively sense of wrongs crying for redress, and before 
the war the wrongs were manifest indeed. But now, 
instead of glaring and conspicuous evils—squalor and 
injustice and mass unemployment—we have full em- 
ployment, the Welfare State and the prospect in 10 
years time of a car to every working-class family. For 
a party of protest, there is a good deal less to protest 
about (at least in Britain). 

Moreover, as the standard of living rises, public 
opinion sometimes tends to shift toward the Right. This 
is particularly the case in those countries, such as Britain, 
where the post-Korean prosperity is associated with gov- 
ernments of the Right, while the Left is still associated 
with the austerity and rationing of the immediate post- 
war period. But, in Britain at least, a shift to the Right 
appears to be occurring for sociological reasons, regard- 
less of the political complexion of the government. 

Young working-class families, who, enjoying high 
earnings. move out from the old working-class areas in 
the city to new suburban housing developments or new 
towns, begin to dissociate themselves psychologically 
from the working class, and to identify increasingly with 
the middle class. One of the symbols of this rise in sub- 
jective ‘social status is to vote Conservative or Liberal 
rather than Labor. This tendency was apparent in the 
recent election; it was the newly housed young working 
class which appears mainly to have frustrated the hope of 
a swing to Labor. 

Generally, the electorate of an increasingly affluent 


society begins to see some of the traditional items in 
Socialist policy as either irrelevant or even positively 


perverse. I give two examples. First, Left-wing parties | 


traditionally preach the need for more thorough and 
purposive economic planning. But this emphasis wrongly, 
in fact, strikes the voters as superfluous when the existing 
degree of planning appears adequate to ensure full em- 
ployment and a steady rise in consumption standards. 
Socialist talk of further planning serves only to recall the 


detailed controls of the post-1945 years; and these are | 


associated in the public mind not with prosperity, but 
with disagreeable austerity. 


Secondly, the idea of further nationalization becomes} 


increasingly unpopular, It cannot be said to be necessary 
to full employment and prosperity, for these exist already. 
Nor, in Britain, has the average performance of the 
nationalized industries been conspicuously better than 
that of private enterprise. Indeed, some (often un- 
avoidable) problems of the public sector—the back- 
wardness and low wages of the railways, redundancy in 
the coal industry, the exceptional postwar rise in the 
price of coal, the tendency to bureaucratic centralization 


—have made even the existing nationalized industries sities 


somewhat unpopular. 

None of these changes destroy the fundamental Socialist 
case against the society in which we live. Socialists 
should, and do, still wish radically to alter the distribu- 
tion of income, the pattern of class relations, the division 
between private and social expenditure, and many other 
aspects of our society. They must, however, recognize 
that they are no longer dealing with the unreformed 
capitalism of the inter-war period. They must adapt 
their statement of aims to an entirely altered social and 
economic background. 


The New Leader 
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THE SINO-BURMESE 
BORDER TRUCE 


New pact will serve as test case of China’s intentions 


By Richard Butwell 


RANGOON 

HE Sino-BuURMESE — boundary 
a signed by Premiers 
Chou En-lai and General Ne Win 
in late January, has been described 
by some Southeast Asia experts as 
a shift in Communist China’s attitude 
toward its Southern neighbors. This 


+ may be true, but it is possible to 
| read too much into the treaty—which 
| has by no means completely settled 


the long-standing border controversy. 

China and Burma have agreed to 
cede certain territory to one another 
and to respect the traditional frontier 
between the two countries. But the 


| exact territory of the cessions and 
| the actual delimitation of the bound- 
ary, eg., along Burma’s northern 
watershed, remain to be worked out 

by a joint commitiee. If intransigence 


seems to serve Chinese purposes in 
the process of ascertaining the exact 
size of the traded territory or de- 
marcating the remainder of the 
border, there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for its expression. Certainly 
caution should be exercised in as- 
sessing the importance of the Sino- 
Burmese pact before the joint com- 
mittee completes its tasks. 

What China appears to be giving 
the Burmese in the border agreement 


, 18 something that Burma very badly 
| Wanted: recognition by Peking of 
| the borders Burma believes it  in- 


herited when it assumed jurisdiction 


—_ 





Richard BUTWELL is now on leave as 
assistant professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Illinois. 
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in 1948 over the territory formerly 
governed by Britain as _ colonial 
Burma. The treaty states that both 
parties agree to settle “existing is- 
sues concerning the Burmese-Chinese 
boundary” in accordance with four 
provisions. One of them recognizes 
“the traditional customary line” 
along Burma’s northern border— 
which happens to be an extension of 
the McMahon Line, the subject of 
China’s dispute with India and which 
is not named as such. Another pro- 
vision accepts the validity along the 
southern portion of the frontier of 
the border delimitations of the Iselin 
Commission of 1941. 

In other words, China recognizes 
Burma’s traditional border with it, 
except for three changes made by the 
pact itself, and states that settlement 
of “existing issues” along this frontier 
should proceed in conformity with 
the boundary as recognized by the 
treaty. This is as far as China has 
gone, and many Burmese view it 
as a major accomplishment for their 
country’s diplomacy. 

The two other provisions of the 
treaty deal with the transfer of certain 
territory. Burma, in effect, gets one 
piece of Chinese territory which it 
very much wanted, and China gets 
an area in the north which it desired, 
as well as some additional territory 
farther south. The territory ceded by 
China to Burma is the Namwan As- 
signed Tract, some 80 square miles 
of quite fertile land west of Bhamo 
which had been leased to the British 
by the Chinese in 1897. Although 


that lease was described in the agree- 
ment as “perpetual,” Chinese owner- 
ship was clearly recognized, and an 
annual rent of 1,000 Indian rupees 
was regularly paid before the war. 
Some 6,000 Burmese Shans and 
Kachins have moved into the territory 
through the years, and for this reason 
Burma asked China to cede the area 
to it. 

In return for the Namwan Assigned 
Tract, China received the border vil- 
lages of Panglao and Panghung in the 
Wa area of the Shan State in north- 
eastern Burma. Negotiations began 
under former Premier U Nu as early 
as July 1957 to delineate the exact 
territory under the jurisdiction of 
the Panglao and Panghung tribes. 
The Burmese and Chinese claims were 
not identical; the new agreement 
states that such territory as is in- 
cluded in the claims of both parties 
is ceded by Burma to China, and the 
joint committee is to ascertain the 
validity of China’s additional claims. 
If these are deemed valid, the ter- 
ritory in question will be transferred 
to the Chinese. 

Burma also has agreed to transfer 
to the Chinese the Kachin northern 
border villages of Hpimaw, Gawlum 
and Kangfang. Claim to these was 
advanced by China on_ historical 
grounds—disputed by some Kachins 
—and Burma conceded. Despite gen- 
eral agreement on the transfer, defi- 
nite differences exist as to the amount 
of territory in question; unofficial 
accounts indicate that Burma claims 
as little as 48 square miles and that 
China’s claims range from 180 to 
500 square miles. The exact amount 
of territory is to be worked out by 
the joint committee established by 
the pact. 

In effect, then, the new border 
agreement recognizes the traditional 
boundary between China and Burma, 
with the exceptions noted. But in 
surveying and demarcating the border 
and in determining the extent of the 
areas ceded by Burma to China, 
there will be ample opportunity for 
Peking to drag its feet. It has done 
so before in boundary talks with the 








Burmese, who may not be surprised 
if they have to cope with more of 
the same. 

The timing of the agreement is 
of possible interest in view of the 
fact that Ne Win went to Peking in 
late January, less than a fortnight 
before the country’s most vigorously 
contested elections since independ- 
Ne Win was not himself a 
candidate, nor were any of his col- 


ence. 


leagues in the caretaker administra- 
tion that came into power in October 
1958. But this administration pledged 
itself to ensure “free and fair” elec- 
tions and the hour of voting was ap- 
proaching. It is possible that China, 
concerned with the unfavorable re- 
sponse its policies toward India and 
Indonesia had been provoking, was 
anxious to appear the reasonable 
good neighbor, ever ready to nego- 
tiate cordially with nearby states. 
This was presumably a factor that 
Burma decided to take advantage of. 

Negotiations had been dragging on 
for several years—and for China to 
agree to recognition of the “tradi- 
tional customary” northern border 
was a considerable concession. 

This, however, may be only part 
of the reason why Ne Win decided 
on signature of such an agreement 
at this time. The Burmese election 
campaign was providing unmis- 
takable evidence of the continuing 
mass popularity of U Nu. Probably 
the key campaign issue, at least in- 
formally, was Ne Win’s record, which 
many applauded for its genuine ac- 
complishments and which still others 
disliked because of some of the meth- 
ods employed in enacting the various 
reforms. Although the Ne Win Gov- 
ernment continued the neutralist 
foreign policy long advocated by 
U Nu, it was more rigorously anti- 
Communist—or at least there were 
those who so regarded it—at home. 

Indeed, one of the factors that in- 
clined the military leadership to as- 
sume caretaker responsibilities in the 
fall of 1958 was the Army’s concern 
that U Nu’s policies were encourag- 
ing Burma’s insurgent Communists 
to hold out against the continuing 
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efforts to end the insurrection which 
had plagued the country since inde- 
pendence. If in fact, as many claim, 
the border settlement had _ been 
shaped by the efforts of 


previous governments, it might have 


largely 


been possible for the new post-election 
government to charge that the type 
of internal anti-Communist policies 
pursued by Ne Win had prevented 
a boundary settlement—allegedly so 
near at hand—from coming into 
being. 

It is difficult to see how a scrupu- 
lously neutral government, vigorous 
in its prosecution of the internal 
Communist threat, can be said to 
have blundered or to have given 
American foreign policy a setback, as 
some have said, by coming to partial 
terms on an honorable basis with the 
neighbor to its north. There does not 
seem to be anything dishonorable in 
the border agreement. Nor does the 
accompanying treaty of friendship 
make it any more difficult for Burma 
to stand up for its rights, if they are 
ever violated, just because it has 
agreed not to enter into a military 
alliance directed against the Chinese. 
As for Burma’s not joining any such 
alliance, there was no likelihood of 
its doing so before the agreement; 
nothing at all is changed in this 
respect. Yet China has put its pro- 
fessed peaceful toward 
Burma down on paper. If the Chinese 
can use this paper to propaganda 


intentions 


advantage, it is also a_ yardstick 
against which Burma can measure 
future Chinese behavior for the en- 
lightenment of others as well. 

China’s interest in obtaining the 
agreement at this time is partly in- 
dicated by editorial reaction to the 
pact in the official Peking newspaper, 
People’s Daily, on February 1. It 
termed the agreement a good example 
of how other Asian countries could 
reach “a reasonable settlement” of 
their frontier disputes. “Surely what 
has happened between China and 
Burma can take place between China 
” the paper as- 
serted. obviously aiming its remarks 
at India. 


and other countries, 





Peking’s interest in 
5 


appearing 
reasonable in its relations with jts 
neighbors to the south probably has 
broader motivation, however, than 
the border controversy with India, 
Almost 
sumed a more compromising ap. 


simultaneously, China as. 
proach in its controversy with Ip. 
donesia over the status of overseas 
Chinese in that nation, It 
surely must be aware that the Tibetan 
tragedy of 1959 still conditions the 
reaction to its various moves in the 
lands of South and Southeast Asia, 
Moreover, the visits of Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev and other high Soviet 
India, Indonesia, 
Afghanistan and Burma—and the 
seeming lack of support from the 
USSR for China’s tough position in 
dealing with its Asian neighbors— 
must have suggested to Peking the 


island 


dignitaries to 


possibility of diplomatic isolation, 
even within the Communist world, 
if it were not more careful. 

The Sino-Burmese border agree- 
ment and the accompanying treaty 
of friendship, in short, seem to have 
given both parties something of ad: 
vantage—for which each had to give 
something in return. Burma, how- 
ever, did gain its immediate objec: 
tive: to get China to recognize on 
paper its traditional boundary. If 
that boundary is subsequently satis 
factorily delimited and demarcated. 
Burma will surely have pulled off a 
genuine diplomatic bargain. China. 
of course, has already sought to use 
the pact in the game of diplomatic 
watch-and-wait with India over their 
disputed border. But India can be 
said to have also gained important 
leverage through Peking’s recognition 
of the Burmese extension of the Mc 
Mahon Line. If China fails later to 
cooperate with Burma in fulfilling the 
objectives of the new treaty, it could 
be China—and not Burma—vhich 


is the loser. Burma, at the very worst 


would be back where it started 
China, on the other hand, would have 


given yet another illustration of i 


unfriendly treatment of neighbor 
which 
with it. 


genuinely want 
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Catalans Wage a 
Cold War Barcelona paper is target 


By Richard Scott Mowrer 


Maprip 
PAINS SECOND-LARGEST newspa- 
S is slowly being done to death. 
Through boycott, cancellation of sub- 
griptions and withdrawal of adver- 
tising, angry Catalans have brought 
Barcelona’s La Vanguardia to the 
brink of ruin. At the same time, they 
have put the Government in a diffi- 
cult spot. 

Four months ago, La Vanguardia, 
fat with advertising, averaged 52-58 
pages. Today it has shriveled to half 
of that. Circulation that hovered 
around an estimated 150,000 has 
slumped to 120,000 and is still drop- 
ping alarmingly. Letters cancelling 
subscriptions are coming in at the 
rate of 50-80 a day. Newsstands are 
returning, unopened, bundles of the 
paper which they cannot sell. Adver- 
lisers are withdrawing their ads. 

The Catalans’ relentless cold war 
against La Vanguardia is aimed spe- 
cifically at the paper’s non-Catalan 
director, 63-year-old Luis de Galin- 
soga. A close friend of Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco for more than two 
decades, and like the Caudillo a na- 
tive of Galicia, the portly, hot-tem- 
pered Spaniard has run La Van- 
guardia ever since 1939, when the 
Government gave him the job. Today 
the Government (which appoints and 
dismisses at will executives of the 
Spanish press) is faced with the 
dilemma of firing a loyal servant of 
the state or seeing a major mouth- 
piece of the regime fold. 

The trouble started June 21. On 
that Sunday morning, Galinsoga was 
attending Mass in Barcelona’s Church 
of San Ildefonso. When the rector, 
Narciso Seguer, proceeded to give his 
sermon in the Catalan language, Gal- 
insoga stood up angrily and stalked 
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out. He went around to the sacristy 
and complained that the sermon was 
being delivered in Catalan instead of 
Castilian. He left his visiting card 
with the sexton and departed after 
allegedly using rough language to 
express what he thought of Catalans. 
Later, the rector returned the visiting 
card to Galinsoga with a letter sug- 
gesting that perhaps he had been im- 
personated by someone. 

Galinsoga wrote back that he had 
indeed left the card at the sacristy 
and that it was he who had pro- 
tested “at having to hear a sermon 
in a language . . . which I do not 
understand. ... To be a Spaniard 
and to go to church in a Spanish 
city where, aside from Latin, one 
hears a language . . . which a Span- 
iard has no obligation to understand, 
appears absurd to me. I said so in 
the sacristy not, as you have said, 
coarsely or uncivilly, but vehemently, 
in a manner corresponding to [my] 
indignation.” 

To this, rector Seguer replied: 
“Our church celebrates eight separate 
Masses every Sunday. In only two of 
them is the sermon given in the Cata- 
lan language. The other six are given 
in Spanish, . . . If on any other oc- 
casion you find it necessary to go to 
an early Mass, come to the one at 
8 AM; it is a Mass explained in 
Spanish and it is attended by many 
domestic maids. . . .” 

News of the incident spread slowly 
throughout Catalonia by word of 
mouth. By November, it had become 
a main topic of conversation. At this 
point, public boycott of Galinsoga’s 
paper got under way. 

On some days in December, early 
risers saw thousands of torn-up copies 
of La Vanguardia littering the streets. 


One day last month, the plate glass 
window of La Vanguardia’s main of- 
fice was smashed. Painted signs ap- 
peared on buildings and sidewalks 
saying: “Fora Galinsoga” (Catalan 
for “Galinsoga ‘get out”). 

La Vanguardia’s worried proprie- 
tor, the Count of Godo y Vals, asked 
Galinsoga to accept fat severance pay 
and resign (the Government does not 
allow newspaper owners to dismiss 
employes at will). But so far Gal- 
insoga has refused to quit. 

He has, however, appealed to the 
Catalans for mercy. On January 19. 
his paper and all other dailies in 
Barcelona published an article signed 
by him, entitled “Affection and Serv- 
ice to Catalonia.” Most of the article 
emphasized Galinsoga’s love for the 
Caialans and all he had done for 
them over the years. At the end he 
asked “to be judged by my acts and 
not by my words . . . words attributed 
to me which I have denied in any 
case.” This oblique reference to the 
San Ildefonso incident was the 
closest Galinsoga (or any newspaper 
in Spain) came to telling the reading 
public what had actually happened. 

But the Catalans are not in a for- 
giving mood. Their latent separatist 
sentiments and resentment against 
Madrid’s centralist rule have been 
aroused. Under Franco, the Catalan 
language may not be used in the 
press or on the radio, nor may it be 
taught in the schools. The Catalan 
flag (four red bars on gold) may 
not be flown. The naming of streets 
and persons in Catalan is forbidden. 

The Galinsoga incident has now 
taken a political twist which the re- 
gime cannot long tolerate. On Janu- 
ary 28, students of Barcelona’s In- 
dustrial School painted big-lettered 
anti-Galinsoga slogans on the city's 
streets. Significantly, they also 
scrawled the words: “Visco Llivertat” 
(Catalan for “Long Live Liberty”) 
and “Abajo La Dictadura” (Castilian 
for “Down With the Dictatorship”). 
These are unmistakable hints of the 
course public resentment is likely to 


take if the Government doesn’t 
jettison Galinsoga. 
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Report on Latvia 





A FTER Stalin’s death, the new 
leaders in the Kremlin, engaged 
in a bitterly fierce struggle for the 
‘succession, felt forced to eliminate 
the most extreme aspects of terror, 
and began to propagate the myths of 
“collective leadership,” “socialist 
legality,” and “democratization.” In 
Latvia, as in all non-Russian Soviet 
republics, and to a certain extent even 
in the satellite countries, the most 
urgent task was to redress the im- 
balance between centralism and na- 
tional aspirations. One of the first 
steps was to grant greater independ- 
ence to Lativia through economic de- 
centralization. Numerous functions of 
the All-Union ministries in Moscow 
were transferred to the constituent 
republics, and in June 1956, 13 of 
these ministries were abolished com- 
pletely. 

The state administration of the 
Latvian Republic was also somewhat 
decentralized and reorganized. Most 
Russians were replaced by local Com- 
munists in the administrative work 
of the Latvian Communist party, the 
Government and the economy. All 
national republics were granted their 
national flags (which differ only 
slightly from one another) and na- 
tional anthems (which contain similar 
lines about the leading role of the 
great Russian people in the happy 
family of the Soviet peoples). Ligo 
Day, a Latvian national holiday, was 
permitted to be celebrated again, after 
having been condemned for a number 
of years as “an expression of bour- 
geois nationalism.” 
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The Kremlin 
Tightens Its Grip 


By Rolf Ekmanis 





The past year’s developments in the 
Soviet satellites have provided over- 
whelming evidence of the reimposi- 
tion of more rigid Communist party 
controls in political, economic and 
cultural life. Here, Rolf Ekmanis, 
who teaches East European lan- 
guages at Utah State University, 
reports on recent Government 
actions in Soviet-occupied Latvia. 





Intellectuals, though they did not 
dare challenge openly the fundamen- 
tals of Marxism-Leninism, began to 
re-examine critically Stalinist esthetic 
doctrines, the literary products of the 
Zhdanov period of the late ’40s, and 
previously accepted judgments about 
Latvian letters before the Soviet oc- 
cupation. Young poets. writers and 
playwrights began to strike human 
tones which had for long been 
banned by the dictates of “socialist 
realism.” Although they had to con- 
form to the official Party line, they 
were not ‘persecuted for using “jus- 
tice,” “truth” and “realism” in a 
non-Soviet sense, instead of “Com- 
munist justice,” “Communist. truth” 
and “socialist realism.” 

Some of the Latvian literati even 
tried to disengage themselves from 
submission to Soviet dictate by ridi- 
culing those colleagues whose only 
sanction for historical truth was an 
appropriate quotation from some 
official authority, Soviet literature and 
art began to disappear from the 
scene, and Western authors and 
Latvian and Russian classics were 
given preference over Soviet writings. 


Many works, especially poems, 


promptly classified as “formalistic 
monstrosities,” became purely lyrical, 
and were frequently saturated with 
deep sadness, melancholy, nostalgia 
and pessimism—though few reflected 
the deep-seated dissatisfaction of the 
Latvian population. Even the Party 
press admitted that some “creative 
workers” not only attempted to ques- 
tion the Leninist principle of Party 
leadership in literature and art, but 
actually tried to defend the “anarchist 
‘freedom’ of creation.” 

Heretical voices were heard even 
inside the Party. Nationalism, de- 
mands for greater regard for the in- 
dividual, doubts about the official 
ideology, mistrust of the leaders, poli- 
tical apathy which often approached 
complete passivity and opportunism 
—all were reflected in Soviet Latvian 
publications. 

The most outspoken voice was 
heard from where it was least ex: 
pected—the younger generation. High 
school and university students im- 
mediately exploited the directive to 
“feel freer” and began to manifest 
recalcitrant attitudes toward author- 


ity of any kind. Directly or by impli- 


cation, students demanded, among 
other things, academic freedom, and 
occasionally even freedom from the 


monopoly of Marxist-Leninist philo- : 


sophical theory in education. 

All this disaffection became a seti- 
ous threat to the entire structure of 
the Communist system. It reached 
such proportions that even Soviet 


Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s 1957 | 


speeches and the Central Commit 
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te’s efforts to bring it under control 
yere of little avail. But now that the 
leader’s power seems to be consoli- 
dated, Moscow, though reluctant to 
return to open terror, deportations 
and administrative sentences, is try- 
ing to re-introduce rigid Party disci- 
pline in all fields. 

Renewed political pressures were 
first noted a few months ago in the 
Central Asian and Caucasian Repub- 
lics, especially in Kazakhstan, Turk- 
menistan and Azerbaijan; they re- 
sulted in shake-ups in the local ad- 
ministrations. In Latvia, as well as in 
Lithuania and Estonia, anti-national- 
ist and anti-religious pressures had 
been intensified for some time. How- 
ever, large-scale shake-ups in the 
Latvian Communist party, the trade 
unions, the Latvian Communist Youth 
League, as well as in literature and the 
arts. immediately followed Khrush- 
chev’s visit to Riga in June 1959, 
when he harshly criticized “various 
administrative shortcomings.” 

The so-called national Communists 
were the first on the list to go. On 
July 15, the Vice Chairman of the 
Latvian Council of Ministers, FE. 
Berklavs. was dismissed. Although 
Berklavs was a Bolshevik with a rec- 
ord of underground work and im- 
prisonment in independent Latvia, he 
was classified as an “apologist of 
bourgeois nationalism” and attacked 
for “dangerously deviating from the 
class-conscious position of the Party.” 
l. Pinksis, Chairman of the Trade 
Unions, E. Mukins, Vice Chairman of 
the State Planning Commission, and 
P. Dzerve, Director of the Economic 
Institute of the Academy of Sciences, 
were dismissed soon thereafter. 

Simultaneously, Pravda criticized 
local Party organizations in general 
for a tendency to present the history 
of national republics separately from 
history of the Party and “the revolu- 
tionary movement in our country as a 
whole.” On August 18, 1959, Pravda 
charged the whole Latvian CP Central 
Committee with neglecting the inter- 
ésls of the Soviet state “in favor of 
harrow local issues.” The September 


‘sue of Partiinaia Zhizn (Party 
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Life), a journal devoted to the 
CPSU’s internal affairs, published a 
long article by the Latvian Premier, 
V. Lacis, in which he denounced a 
number of Latvian Communist func- 
tionaries for their “open revolt 
against the general Party line . . 
thus giving aid to the attempts of the 
enemies of the Latvian people — 
namely, the bourgeois nationalists 
and their overseas sponsors—to un- 
dermine the bonds of historical 
friendship between the Latvian and 
the Russian peoples.” 

A. Pelse, the Latvian CP Secretary, 
enumerated the “grave errors” of the 
leading Latvian Communists, blam- 
ing them mainly for allowing the 
spread of bourgeois nationalism, re- 
ligion, antagonism of the Latvian 
population to the Russian influx and 
influence, failure of the Latvian CP 
and the Young Communist League to 
recruit new members among the 
young intelligentsia, and the pilfer- 
ing of State property. 

As reported in the September issue 
of Padomju Latvijas Komunists 
(Soviet Latvian Communist) Pelse 
said: “These comrades, by over-em- 
phasizing the local interests of our 
Republic, fatally drifted toward con- 
verting Latvia into an independent 
economic unit . . . toward national 
self-sufficiency and isolation.” He 
was especially bitter about those 
“comrades” who resisted the dispatch 
of young Latvians to the “virgin 
lands” and the resettlement of Rus- 
sians in Latvia. “Blinded by national- 
ism... they were unable to under- 
stand the procedure underlying our 
march toward Communism. . . , Some 
of our comrades, induced by com- 
pletely baseless worries that our Lat- 
vian Republic might lose its national 
identity, attempted to stop this ob- 
jectively natural process of popula- 
tion shifts.” He also complained that 
some “national” Communists do not 
seem to have a clear understanding 
of the language problem—those who 
have suggested that Russians em- 
ployed in Latvia should familiarize 
themselves with the language of the 
people—and he disclosed that “harm- 


ful and dangerous errors” have been 
committed in the selection of ap- 
pointment of cadres: In contrast to 
the “traditionally infallible Leninist 
principle,” this was carried out 
“strictly from a nationalist point of 
view . . . considering mainly the na- 
tionality of the cadres.” 

On September 22, 1959, at the 
plenum of the Latvian YCL Central 
Committee, V. M. Mironenko, mem- 
ber of the All-Union YCL Central 
Committee, disclosed Moscow’s or- 
ders. As a result, the first and sec- 
ond secretaries of the Latvian YCL, 
V. Ruskulis and J. Brencis, were ab- 
ruptly dismissed and replaced by two 
Moscow appointees, A, K. Zitmanis 
and N. A. Karpov (previously not 
even members of the Latvian Central 
Committee). And in early October at 
a YCL meeting, it was explained that 
the changes were necessary because 
the former leadership had not been 
successful in “liquidating completely 
the remnants of capitalism and bour- 
geois ideology in the consciousness 
of the people .. . especially the 
youth.” 

The meeting stressed that “ideo- 
logical tempering” of the youth is 
most important because reactionary 
imperialists are becoming increas- 
ingly active, especially in the border 
zones of the Soviet Union, in seeking 
to indoctrinate the younger genera- 
tion “with mistrust and hostility to- 
ward the great Russian people.” Zit- 
manis, the new secretary, solemnly 
promised to improve the youth’s “in- 
ternational upbringing” and to arm 
the YCL members with the theories 
of Marxism-Leninism. 

For a while it seemed that the old 
Stalinist triumvirate of Latvia—J. 
Kalnberzins, First Secretary, and 
since 1957 a candidate member of 
the All-Union CP Central Committee: 
V. Lacis, Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of ihe Latvian Republic; 
and A. Pelse, Secretary of the Latvian 
Central Committee—had managed to 
emerge on the winning side: Since 
the Soviet occupation of Latvia in 
June 1940, all three had shown re- 
markable ability to adjust quickly to 
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the frequent changes in Moscow’s 
line. However, the only victor turned 
out to be Pelse, a Moscow-trained 
cadreman who had not lived a single 
day in independent Latvia. A member 
of the CP since 1915, unlike most 
Latvian Bolsheviks he outlived all of 
Stalin’s purges in the 1930s and even 
filled a number of influential Party 
positions in the Kazakh SSR before 
arriving in Latvia with Soviet troops 
in 1940. 

On November 25, 1959, at the 
ninth plenary session of the Latvian 
Central Committee, 
who could hardly be called a national 
Communist, was dismissed from his 


Kalnberzins, 


number one position in the Party 
and was made a ceremonial figure- 
head—Chairman of the Latvian 
Supreme Soviet’s Presidium. Lacis 
resigned because of “ill health” on 
the same day. While Kalnberzins was 
replaced by Pelse, Lacis’ former post 
was filled by J. Peive, formerly the 
President of the Latvian Academy of 
Sciences. Peive, who has never been 
a citizen of Latvia, began to climb the 
ladder of the Party bureaucracy 
only in 1940. By 1954 he had become 
a representative to the Supreme So- 
viet, but since 1958 he has been the 
Chairman of the Council of Nation- 
alities of the All-Union Supreme 
Soviet. 

Although no official reasons were 
given for the changes in the Latvian 
apparatus, it would seem that Moscow 
has decided to entrust Latvia’s fur- 
ther Sovietization to imported Rus- 
sian-Latvian Communists rather than 
to local ones. The agenda of the 
Central 
sisted only of a short discussion about 
the date of the forthcoming 17th Con- 
gress of the Latvian CP and a lengthy 
report by Pelse on the education of 
the youth. 

In this report, however, the new 


Committee’s plenum con- 


First Secretary indirectly divulged 
the reasons for the shake-up. “Even 
in the ranks of the YCL,” he said, 
“there are people who need to be 
under constant political supervision. 

. . Is it normal that only every 


50th youth in our Republic is strug-. 
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gling for the privilege to be called 
a Communist shock-worker? . . . Is 
it normal that Communist youth or- 
ganizations in our technical schools 
and universities grow very slowly and 
practically do not influence the proc- 
ess of learning?” For all these “short- 
comings” he blamed the Party or- 
ganizations and firmly declared that 
in the future the “best propagandists 
and agitators” must help educate the 
students in a “militantly atheistic 
spirit” and must take “decisive steps 
against the penetration of the in- 
sidiously corrupting bourgeois views 
and tastes among our students.” 

The official cultural overseers have 
constantly insisted that the struggle 
against bourgeois survivals in the 
minds of “cultural workers” has not 
yet ended, and the recent attacks 
against young Latvian authors seem 
to be more than just a verbal threat, 
possibly signifying the return to 
Stalinist practices. According to the 
familiar pattern, only certain in- 
dividuals are singled out as a warn- 
ing to all other “heretics.” 

Thus, at the meeting of the Latvian 
Wiiters’ Union last September 24, 
Visvaldis Eglons, one of the young 
generation’s most productive prose 
writers, was selected as a scapegoat. 
Despite the fact that some of his 
earlier works celebrated the virtues 
of the Soviet state and showed how 
vice is always punished in the end by 
the New Soviet Man, at this meeting 
not a single work was spared biting 
attacks. Ironically, one of the chief 
critics was the editor of the literary 
magazine, Karogs (The 
published under the auspices of the 
Latvian Writers’ Union, in which 
some of Eglon’s works had appeared 


Banner), 


only a year ago. 

The young author was accused of 
creating confusion in the minds of 
Soviet readers, “His heroes become 
fools, and his fools become heroes. 
. . . Some of his literary characters 
even dare to sneer about Soviet litera- 
ture and its principles.” Later, the 
official of the Latvian CP 


reprimanded Eglon’s critics for not 


organ 


attacking the writer with “sufficient 





militancy.” His short novel. The 
White Water Lily (1958), a work of 
considerable literary value. was called 
a “literary nonsense-work”’ because 
it could be used neither as a “power. 
ful means in socialist production” 
nor as a “weapon to repel the enemy,” 
It seems that the author's major 
crime was to describe official hy. 
pocrisy, bureaucracy, lies, curruption 
and oppression. 

A recent meeting called by the 
Riga CP criticized the repertoires of 


Latvian theaters for not including | 


Russian classical plavs and. especial- 
ly, contemporary plays “about the 
glorious years of fulfilling the mighty 
tasks of the Seven Year Plan.” Di- 
rectors of the Academic 
Theater in Riga were denounced for 
staging “non-ideological” plays by 
playwrights of the younger generation 
and pre-Soviet plays, which allegedly 
“distort historic truths” and “depart 
from the principles of socialist real- 
ism and the pure position of Party 
spirit.” 

The Party critics expressed sur- 
prise that other “people’s theaters” 
in Latvia had followed this bad 
example of deliberately ignoring 
topical, politically significant plays. 
Finally, all Latvian cultural leaders 
were accused of being afflicted with 
the harmful disease of national nar- 
row-mindedness. The official line was 
laid down by Pelse, who stressed 
repeatedly that “writers and _ other 
creative artists will fulfill their tasks 
successfully only when they will be 
daily aware of the leading role of the 


Drama 


Communist party.” 

It would appear, then. that the 
Kremlin, even if it does not advocate 
a wholesale return to Stalinist cen- 
tralism, feels that things have gone 
far enough in the direction of “liber- 
alization.” Despite the few improve- 
ments in the people’s living standard. 
the reconstruction of a few historical 
monuments and_ national holidays. 
and the publication of the works of a 
rehabilitated recent 
events in Soviet-occupied Latvia 
show that Soviet colonization of the 
country is being renewed. 


few writers. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


T Is ONE of the tragic ironies of our 
Ss that, just when the case for 
eliminating war and the weapons of 
mass destruction is strongest, the dif- 
ficulties of achieving a reliable con- 
trol of arms limitation are most for- 
midable. No reasonable person would 
dissent from the proposition that a 
war fought with thermonuclear weap- 
ons would almost certainly be one of 
the greatest disasters in the history 
of the human race. 

But the very scientific progress 
that makes war potentially so horri- 
ble raises very difficult roadblocks in 
the way of effective international in- 
spection and control. Two years ago 
Dr. Edward Teller, a great nuclear 
physicist with a first-rate political 
mind (an unusual combination), pre- 
sented the obstacles to effective con- 
trol in this lucid and convincing 
statement: 

“Modern war-making potential de- 
pends to an increasing degree on 
highly specialized weapons. Some of 
the most essential of these weapons 
can be hidden with relative ease. 
Nuclear explosives and long-range 
rockets are two outstanding examples, 
Thus surveillance becomes more and 
more difficult. In addition, scientific 
and technical developments have pro- 
duced and will produce unexpected 
types of weapons. How shall we check 
whether such weapons exist when the 
person who does the checking does 
not even know what he is looking 
for? We have most correctly em- 
phasized that no disarmament scheme 
is acceptable unless the application 
of it can be verified. Few things are 
impossible; but it may actually be 
impossible to verify disarmament in 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Disarmament Pact 


Without Good Faith 


the Soviet Union. The game is strong- 
ly weighted against us and the very 
rules are changing too fast.” 

Every American, every citizen of 
a free country, should ponder care- 
fully this reasoned statement before 
recklessly signing an emotional “Ban 
the Bomb” declaration or promoting 
a Western-Soviet convention on arms 
limitation that falls short of airtight 
elements of self-enforcement. 

Agreed limitation of armaments 
would have been fairly simple in a 
time when warfare was less com- 
plex. It would have been feasible to 
count up divisions of men under 
arms, to list cannon and other fire- 
arms, to conduct a census of war- 
ships. But under modern conditions 
how is it possible to know how much 
fissionable material might be held 
back secretly, if there were an agree- 
ment to turn over all such material 
for peaceful uses? 

And without a minute inspection 
that would be resented in the United 
States, that would almost certainly be 
rejected out of hand by the Soviet 
Union, how could there be any assur- 
ance that some laboratory ostensibly 
devoted to peaceful research was not 
working on some new weapon that 
might upset the entire balance of 
power? The free societies of the West 
are at a tremendous disadvantage in 
trying to work out a mutual system 
of controlled disarmament with the 
closed society of the Soviet Union. 

One element in this disadvantage 
is that vocal pressure groups in the 
West are constantly pressing their 
governments to go well beyond the 
bounds of prudence in making con- 
cessions to the Soviet viewpoint, 


which has always been to permit as 
little outside inspection of Soviet 
military installations as possible. 
There is no corresponding pressure 
on the Soviet side. One doesn’t find 
advertisements in /zvestia or Pravda, 
urging concessions to the Western 
position in the Geneva talks. Nor do 
“Ban the Bomb” enthusiasts gather 
around Soviet nuclear stations and 
stage noisy demonstrations. Soviet 
scientists do not stir up the feelings 
of the Soviet public with hair-raising 
images of clocks pointing very close 
to midnight in the history of the hu- 
man race. Nor are there Soviet novels 
and films of the On The Beach 
variety. 

Should a disarmament convention 
of some kind be concluded, there are 
two strong reasons for believing that 
it would be observed by the U.S., 
while it could, and most probably 
would, be violated by the Soviet 
Union, First, there are pacifist and 
pro-Soviet groups in this country 
which would quickly pounce on any 
suspicion that American military au- 
thorities were engaged in forbidden 
activities. There would be nothing 
of the kind in the Soviet Union. Sec- 
ond, the geographical possibility of 
hiding away an important secret in- 
stallation would be infinitely greater 
in the vast reaches of the Soviet Union 
or in Red China than in the generally 
accessible U.S. 

A far-reaching arms_ limitation 
treaty which the U.S. would keep and 
the Soviet Union could evade would 
be the deadliest trap into which the 
free world could walk. If there are 
tangible reductions in Soviet military 
preparation which can be conclusively 
verified, these should figure in our 
own estimates of military need. But 
in disarmament, as in everything 
else, a long experience of Soviet bad 
faith should make us steer clear of 
any commitments which are not 100 
per cent verifiable and self-enforcing. 
The conclusion of such a treaty would 
rank as our supreme national blunder. 
It is doubtful whether we would ever 
have the opportunity to make an- 
other, 
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Seduction and the Class Struggle —IIl 


By Leslie A. Fiedler 


HEODORE DREISER, with an instinct for self-drama- 
ei always liked to speak of the “suppression” 
of his first book, Sister Carrie, but in fact it did as well 
as Melville’s Pierre. It is true that Dreiser lapsed at 
this point into 10 years of silence, which is to say, a 
decade of editing, and writing articles and short stories, 
but no novels; yet this seems to have been less a lockout 
on the part of the publishers (actually he was given an 
advance during this period on a book which he never 
finished) than some deep, psychological slowdown within 
him. Carrie had represented more than an expurgated 
version of his unfortunate sister (when he emended life 
it was always in favor of that “sufficient idealism” which 
he had urged on his contributors); she had been, in a 
way, a disguised portrait of himself; a Portrait of the 
Artist as a Girl Gone Wrong. “Thus in life there is ever 

. the mind that reasons, and the mind that feels,” 
Dreiser had written in Sister Carrie, thinking of him- 
of the 
other, poets and dreamers—artists all. As harps in the 


self. “Of the one come the men of action .. . 


wind, the latter respond to every breath of fancy, voicing 
in their moods all the ebb and flow of the ideal. Man 
has not yet comprehended the dreamer any more than 
he has the ideal. For him the laws and morals of the 
world are unduly severe. Ever hearkening to the sound 
of beauty, striving for the flash of its distant wings, he 
watches to follow. . . . So watched Carrie, so followed. 
... In this respect, too, she is a sister to her author. 
also a “harp in the wind”; and it is perhaps precisely 





This is the last of three installments from a chapter of 
Leslie A. Fiedler’s latest book, Love and Death in the 
American Novel, to be published by Criterion Press 
March 18. Fiedler, professor of English at Montana 
State University, is also the author of An End to Inno- 
cence. In his first article, Fiedler suggested that Theodore 
Dreiser is “neither the prophet of naturalism nor the 
pioneer of sexualism we have taken him to be, but the 
last and greatest of the 19th century sentimentalists.” 
Fiedler examined this sentimentalism more closely in 
his second piece, showing that Dreiser was successful 
with an audience of “lower-middlebrow women” because 
“at the deepest level he shared their values.”” Nonethe- 
less, as Fiedler notes. Dreiser’s first novel, Sister Carrie. 
shocked many readers and sold less than 650 copies. 
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the bovaryism revealed in such a passage, the Welt. 
schmerz and self-pity, the half-secret caviling at moral 
restraints which put off the popular reader. 

In Jennie Gerhardt, Dreiser did not again make the 
mistake of portraying the anti-bourgeois sentimental artist 
in the girl who goes bad. This time he draws a portrait 
of his mother as reflected in the experience of his sisters, 
his poor suffering mother, whom he could never forget 
holding up to him as a child her shabby shoes and 
saying, “See poor mother’s shoes? See the hole there?” 
He was the mama’s boy par excellence, dreaming always 
of that figure, “potent and alive,” who had—despite the 
ogre papa—made their home seem “like Fairyland.” 
In the novel, the mother-sister figure is identified not 
only with Jennie, but with all of “the distraught and 
helpless poor,” while the figure of the father is fractured 
into the religious tyrant, Mr. Gerhardt; Senator Brander, 
Jennie’s first lover, who wants to marry her but dies 
too soon; and Lester Kane, son of a rich family, who 
deserts Jennie when he is threatened with disinheritance. 
None of the three, however, though each makes Jennie 
suffer in some way, can finally qualify as a villain, not 
even old Gerhardt. They are finally all melted down in 
the universal solvent of Dreiser’s pity for victims—te- 
vealed as not the rejecting fathers they first seemed. 
but weak sons, pleading forgiveness from the eternally 
offended Jennie-Mother. It is only the abstract “system” 
which is the really Bad Father: and if the seduction novel 
in Dreiser’s hands takes on social meanings once more, 
those meanings are not translatable into any conventional 
theory of the class struggle. In his books, humanity as 
a whole struggles against the inhuman nature of things 
as they are. Seducer and victim are equally betrayed. 
equally to be pitied: Lester Kane is condemned by his 
own weakness to die apart from his love, and Jennie 
for all her strength can only look through the iron grille 
of the cemetery at his coffin being lowered into the earth. 

The fictional world of Dreiser is the absolutely senti- 
mental world, in which morality itself has finally been 


dissolved in pity; and in such a world, Charlotte Temple | 
is quite appropriately reborn. No theme but seduction 9 
can contain the meanings Dreiser is trying to express, nO : 
catastrophe but deflowering starts his heroines on their § 


way toward total alienation. But any allusion to de- 
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fowering had become in Drieser’s time tabu; and even 
the once-standard description of an unmarried mother’s 
flection for her illegitimate child, a sympathetic render- 
ing of her refusal to consider it unclean, had come to 
gem in bourgeois circles a flaunting of decency itself. 
To the anti-bourgeois camp in the literary world of the 
early 20th century, Dreiser’s orthodox sentimental plea 
for sympathy rather than scorn for the fallen woman 
seemed, therefore, a revolutionary manifesto, an emanci- 
pation proclamation! And in the context of the develop- 
ing struggle, in the courts and in the magazines, he did, 
indeed, become the spokesman for the forces combating 
genteel censorship, winning in the end a freedom in 
the handling of sex which he himself was incapable of 
exploiting. 

Meanwhile, his theme had become more and more 
explicitly the denial of personal moral responsibility, the 
assertion that the individual who was to be pitied could 
not be blamed. After a while, he was scarcely distinguish- 
able from his friend, Clarence Darrow, making a tearful, 
mechanistic courtroom plea for a criminal facing the 
sentence of death. It is appropriate, therefore, that the 
novel in which Dreiser gives full-dress treatment to the 
contention that nothing is anybody’s fault would take 
place largely in the courtroom, and would quote exten- 
sive sections of an actual court record. In An American 
Tragedy, which was published in 1925, a poor boy on 
the make in society (his prototype in real life came from 
a fairly comfortable family) lets drown (his prototype 
deliberately plotted and executed the crime) a factory 
girl whom he has got pregnant, and who stands in the 
way of his marriage to a rich debutante. Even in the 
columns of the newspapers, Dreiser can only find new 
instances of what early reading and experience have 
made for him an obsessive theme. Whatever he thinks 
he is trying to prove, he must prove it by setting in 
motion the Seducer and the Seduced, the passionate or 
vain young man indulging his desire for power and the 
baffled girl, lonely and eager to be fed well, dressed well. 
inducted into the mysteries of beauty. What makes An 
American Tragedy particularly American is the fact 
that Clarissa falls prey not to Lovelace but to Horatio 
Alger! 

For his services in reviving a myth as old as the 
hourgeois novel itself, Dreiser was identified as a 
“naturalist,” a term of contempt to the genteel, and a 
rallying cry for those who were engaged in the struggle 
against gentility. Given that name, however, he became 
confused with other writers who like him exploited the 
urban scene, like him rendered accurately the impover- 
ished speech of the culturally dispossessed, and like him 
documented their fables with closely observed data out 
of contemporary life. Unlike many of the others with 
whom he was linked, however, Dreiser evokes—when 
he is not calling up Horatio Alger—the spirit of Richard- 
son and Mrs. Rowson, Brockden Brown and George 
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Lippard. There is so great a difference between the 
sentimental “naturalist” like Dreiser (dedicated to pitying 
the ravished poor) and the gothic “naturalist” like 
Faulkner (raising the real horrors of social conflict and 
decay to a power of grotesqueness once projected only 
in the supernatural) that the classification “naturalist” 
confuses more than it enlightens. 

The battle which Dreiser fought inadvertently at first 
he engaged in quite consciously after a while; by those 
who hailed him as a great emancipator, he was persuaded 
that it had been his aim all along to release Americans 
in life and art for the pursuit of passion; and especially 
in “‘The Genius’” he abandoned his more essential 
seduction theme to plead the cause of Don Juan. It is 
partly Dreiser’s own fault, therefore, if he has come 
to seem part of the Lawrenthian sexual revolution of the 
’20s, otherwise carried forward by that homegrown 
D. H. Lawrence, Sherwood Anderson; though perhaps 
most of the responsibility lies with such champions of 
his work as Dorothy Dudley. In her study of Dreiser’s 
impact on America, Miss Dudley reports the following 
astonishing conversation between Dreiser and herself on 
the subject of his mother. ““Was she really so alive. 
so “pagan” as you call her? Was your father enough 
for her then, or did she find others?’ ‘She did if she 
wanted to, I’m certain of that. She had a way of doing 
what she wanted to do without disturbing the rest of 
us. But I was too young, I don’t know about that.’ ‘Well. 
maybe she did. Maybe your father was not your father. 
How do you know?’ ” This fondest fantasy of the erotic 
sentimentalism of the ’20s—illegitimacy or putting one 
over on Father—Dreiser disavows. His mother’s “pagan- 
ism” he would apparently like to keep spiritual, abstract. 
and he shies at adultery, which is not, in any case. a 
main subject of his essentially American books. The 
new mystique of passion Dreiser never really embraced 
—not retroactively for his mother anyhow; but the older 
mystique of virginity he had left behind. And _ this 
defection perhaps cut him off from the kind of middle- 
brow popularity which, granted his gifts and limitations. 
he should have enjoyed. 





In Coming Issues: 
O’HARA’S OURSELVES TO KNOW 


Reviewed by David Bazelon 


HLASKO’S THE GRAVEYARD 
Reviewed by Harold Frumkin 


GOD IN A MARXIST LAND 
Reviewed by Robert E. Fitch 
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Breaking Away From Marx 


Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society. 


By Ralf Dahrendorf. 
Stanford University. 336 pp. $6.50. 


WHAT Is THE dynamic element in 
modern societies? What particular 
confluence of forces shapes the pat- 
tern of institutional changes and de- 
termines the political and economic 
directions in which nations move? 

Karl Marx, of course, had an an- 
swer for these questions. To this day, 
social scientists of the West. who have 
been unable to accept his answer. 
have grappled futilely with the task 
of developing a generally convincing 
one of their own. 

Indeed economists, with one or two 
outstanding exceptions. have dealt 
with the dynamic problem of social 
change primarily by ignoring it. They 
have concentrated almost exclusively 
on the study of how existing institu- 
tions function, exploring the deter- 
mination of prices, the level of the 
national income, wages, rent, and so 
on. It is as though the towering ac- 
complishments, together with the tow- 
ering errors, of Karl Marx have 
served as a warning beacon, directing 
economists away from the turbulent 
currents of institutional change to the 
more placid waters of static analysis. 

Political scientists and sociologists 
on the other hand have ventured, 
boldly, into the forbidden 
streams, though thus far, as already 


often 


suggested, the yield of these efforts 
has been modest. In widely different 
ways, for example, the works of 
James Burnham, Milovan Djilas, C. 
Wright Mills, and David Riesman 
have proved stimulating, but not one 
not all to- 
gether, has provided us with a full- 


of these, and certainly 


fledged and widely accepted theory 
of social change. Those who labor 
in this field still do so under the ver- 
sistent shadow of Marx, including 
Ralf Dahrendorf, professor of sociol- 
ogy and political science at the Ham- 
burg School of Economics. who pro- 
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Chairman, Department of Economics, American University; 
“ . “ahey 
Author, “Economics: Theory and Practice 


vides one more distinguished effort 
to formulate a substitute theory in 
his new book, Class and Class Con- 
flict in Industrial Society. 

Dahrendorf follows Marx in his 
recognition of the ubiquity and cen- 
tral importance of social change and, 
more important, in his hypothesis 
that such changes result primarily 
from class conflict which, in turn, are 
necessary and predictable outgrowths 
of the structures of all societies. He 
breaks with Marx, as all objective so- 
cial scientists must, in his proposition 
that social conflicts generate changes 
only through relatively sudden revo- 
lutionary upheavals and, of course, 
with Marx’s particular analysis of 
how this process materializes in capi- 
talistic societies. 

Against this background Dahren- 
dorf attempts to construct his own 
theory. I would guess that the vast 
majority of social scientists would 
agree with the major propositions 
that Dahrendorf advances, but many 
will question whether, taken together, 
they constitute the complete theory of 
class conflict which the author has 
taken as his goal. 

According to Dahrendorf, class 
conflicts .are inevitable so long as 
authority is shared unequally by in- 
dividuals in society. Unlike Marx. 
however, Dahrendorf does not ‘iden- 
tify power or authority, necessarily, 
with the ownership of property. Fur- 
thermore, he contends that the in- 
tensity or potential violence of class 
conflict diminishes to the extent that 
certain conditions are present. Un- 
what Dahrendorf con- 
siders to be his “theory” is confined 
to statements relating to these condi- 
tions, and these statements in turn 
prove to be both abstract (in the sense 
of lacking concrete historical context) 


fortunately, 


and often tautological. 


For example, one proposition holds 
that the intensity of class conflict de. 
creases to the extent that “different 
group conflicts in the same society 
are dissociated (and not superim- 
posed) ,” so that any given individual 
would be a member of several differ. 
ent interest groups at various levels, 
rather than solidly aligned with only 
one great class. Such statements are 
no more novel or arguable than the 
injunction, “divide and conquer.” 
Similarly, the potential violence of 
class conflict is said to diminish as 
means are provided for the peaceful 
organization of opposing _ interest 
groups and as appropriate institu. 
tional channels are provided for 
“regulating” them. 

With these and similar statements 
Dahrendorf lays the groundwork for 
a theory in an orderly way, but never 
gets to the theory itself. For example, 
nowhere does he touch upon the all- 
important questions relating to the 
connection between economic organi- 
zation and class formation, and the 
relationship, in the other direction, 
between class conflict and changes in 
economic These, of 
course, are the very questions which 
occupied Marx, and after him the 
relatively few other students (such as 
James Burnham and Joseph Schun- 
peter) who have attempted to grapple 
realistically with the problem of class. 

Perhaps the most interesting and 
controversial of Dahren- 
dorf’s book are his empirical observa 
tions of contemporary society (con- 
tained mainly in his last two chap: 
ters) rather than the theoretical parts. 
Here, he depicts Western nations al- 
most in the image of Wall Street's 


institutions. 


portions 





“people’s capitalism,” with the level | 
ing of incomes, the divorce between | 


ownership and control of modern cor- 
porations, the wide dispersion of 
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dock ownership, the absence of great 
lisparities in the way of life between 
the rich and the “poor,” and the 
verance of any enduring connection 
hetween particular economic interest 
sroups and government. 

From a Marxian point of view, 
Western society as Dahrendorf sees 
it would have to be considered vir- 
tually classless. This is not to say 
that Dahrendorf’s picture bears no re- 
semblance to reality. It does, but in 
the same sense that the idealized gods 
and goddesses of Greek sculptors re- 
semble humanity. 

In short, the several conditions 
which Dahrendorf says reduce the in- 
tensity of class conflict are in his 
opinion present, in very considerable 
degree, in the developed nations of 
the West. But some may conclude that 
Dahrendorf overstresses the degree 
in which such conditions are opera- 
tive, to the neglect of circumstances 
on the other side and of significant 
differences among the various West- 
ern nations. Much more important, no 
attempt is made to explain, in terms 
of class conflict, how such conditions 
arose or in what way they are chang- 
ing as the result of new class rela- 
tionships. On the basis of many of the 
same observations Dahrendorf makes, 
Schumpeter predicted 20 years ago 
the rise of socialism in the West. 
There is nothing in Dahrendorf’s 
analysis to affirm or deny this predic- 
tion, At a minimum, a theory of class 
conflict which throws no light on this 
question must be considered incom- 
plete. 

As regards the totalitarian nations, 
Dahrendorf’s comments are even 
more equivocal. On the one hand, he 
tightly points out that the monistic 
drive toward uniformity, and the sup- 
Pression that goes with it, enhances 
the latent intensity and _ potential 
Violence of class conflict in these 
cases. On the other hand, he notes 
some use, especially in the Soviet 
Union, of institutional devices for 
Permitting the expression of oppos- 
ing interests, a development which 
relieves the intensity of conflict. But 
again, what strategic factors are the 
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controlling ones, and how and why 
conditions are changing, are ques- 
tions to which the author essays no 
answers, 

Dahrendorf has written a book 
which might well be termed “A Pref- 
ace to the Theory of Class and Class 
Conflict.” As such it has value in its 


terminological discussions, its defini- 
tions and its criticisms of previous 
theories, including Marx’s. It also 
serves to call attention to an area in 
which much more knowledge, both of 
the facts and of their causal rela- 
tionships, is needed. But it does not 
accomplish much more than this. 





Romance of the Rose 


The Third Rose. 
By John Malcolm Brinnin. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. 427 pp. $6.00. 


IT WILL take some doing before 
the literary world comes up with 
another legend to match Gertrude 
Stein’s in size and longevity, in 
sassy self-assurance and the sheer 
volume of noise, both adulatory and 
outraged, which she provoked for so 
long. Fourteen years after her death, 
the reverberations still haven’t en- 
tirely died down, 2s this new account 
of her by John Malcolm Brinnin 
makes plain in the anecdote behind 
its title. A burlesque-comedian friend 
of Brinnin’s had recently remarked 
to him that he could go along with 
Gertrude Stein as far as the second 
rose of “a rose is a rose is a rose,” 
but when she got to the third, she left 
him behind. 

The history of this self-mytholo- 
gized femme formidable, as we know 
it from all the Me and the ’20s chroni- 
cles, is not only one of the most 
extraordinary success stories of the 
20th century; it is also one of the 
most enigmatic. From one point of 
view, there have been few careers 
in all literary history that make out 
such a_ persuasive 
potency of single-minded egotism: If 
self-love be the food of fame, the 
more trumpeted the ego the more 
glorious the name. Above all, she 
was the kind of phenomenon only 
America could have produced, mixing 
a bit of William James with the 
showmanship of P. T. Barnum, of 
the high-stepping, brightly confident 
New Woman with something of 
Henry James and Paul Bunyan. As 


case for the 


Reviewed by Pearl Kazin 


Contributor, “The New Yorker,” 
“Commentary” 


Philip Rahv said of Henry James’ 
innocent abroad, she was “a pure 
American product . . . filled with 
the wonderful belief that the world 
belongs to her and she is the best 
there is.” 

Just so did Gertrude Stein—of 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania, California 
and Baltimore—stride into Paris and 
settle her vast German-Jewish bulk 
into the rapturously bohemian world 
of the early 1900s. “I always wanted 
to be historical,” she confessed much 
later, “from almost a baby on,” and 
historical she most certainly became. 
Yet there was always something 
askew, something irritatingly wrong- 
headed and obstinately self-defeating 
in the way she went about justifying 
her eminence. Disappointingly, Brin- 
nin, so long after her wonderful last 
fling—that exuberant love affair she 
had with all the Gls in Paris at the 
end of the war—has chosen to tell 
her story almost entirely in terms 
of her own version of herself, of her 
own pronouncements about that self- 
made career woman called Gertrude 
Stein. As a result, his book seems 
a late starter in the long line of 
hommages a Gertrude Stein that have 
flowed from literary-memoir writers 
for decades. The Third Rose gives 
us the whole story, but it tells us 
little we haven’t known for years. 

Long before 1933, when a much- 
delayed burst of Fourth of July fire- 
works turned The Autobiography of 
Alice B. Toklas into a best-seller, and 
the big American world at last began 
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to appease Gertrude Stein’s old 
greed for a real lion’s glory, she had 
triumphed as a personality. From 
the very start, she seemed to know 
unerringly how to make the most of 
her cozy, domesticated eccentricity. 
She had never doubted she was a 
genius—that word was a family 
shibboleth for Gertrude and her 
slightly older brother Leo, and they 
tossed it back and forth in a not very 
amiable sibling-rivalry pillow fight 
most of their lives. 

Yet her first genius, before she had 
published anything, was for getting 
herself talked about, stared at, lis- 
tened to and adored. (“Expliquez-moi 
cela,” Picasso would say to her in the 
early days of their enduring friend- 
ship, and she did, everything.) But 
what was she writing down in the 
pages of those French-schoolboy copy- 
books she filled with such dedication, 
day after diligent day, through all the 
published This 
turned out to be something strangely 
different from the woman, and told 
another part of the story altogether. 


meagerly years? 


As people began to learn more 
about her writing, particularly the 
books that followed the gentle and 
tender portraiture of Three Lives, 
they were shocked, astounded, puz- 
zled; some were 2ven angry. Yet she 
kept at it, though her books were 
more and more baffling even to re- 
ceptive and sympathetic readers. Side 
by side with her greatest triumphs 
as a human being, there remained the 
mystery of her own work to unravel. 
Through the ’20s and the early ’30s, 
all the bright and hopeful young flies 
came swarming into her Paris parlor 
and found not a spider but a mentor, 
the “mother of us all,” determined 
to teach them—especially Hemingway 
and Anderson, the star pupils—some- 
thing useful to remember and apply 
in their own work. But the question 
still remained: Why did she choose 
to write as she did? 

As early as 1931, Edmund Wilson 
had put his finger on the double ex- 
istence of Gertrude Stein: “Most of 
us balk at her soporific rigmaroles, 
her echolaliac incantations, her half- 
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witted-sounding catalogues of num- 
bers... yet... we are still aware 
of her presence in the background of 
contemporary literature—and we pic- 
ture her as the great pyramidal 
Buddha of Jo Davidson’s statue of 
her.” A serious and conscientious 
critic, Wilson balked a good deal less 
than most at the difficult barriers to 
understanding which she set up, im- 
penetrable no matter how much one 
battered away at them. 

But mere incomprehensibility never 
seemed to lessen her authority at the 
heart of the salon. Rather, it enhanced 
the force of her powerful presence as 
a whimsically homespun archduchess 
of the Paris avant-garde in its hey- 
day, through all those brilliantly in- 
novating years between 1902, when 
Gertrude and Leo Stein rented the 
pavillon at 27 Rue de Fleurus, and 
the catastrophic end of the era with 
World War II. With uncharacteristic 
plain speaking she once pointed out 
proudly, “They do quote me. That 
proves my sentences get under their 
skins.” But that wasn’t all a genius 
was supposed to settle for—neither 
that nor being only Miss Gertrude 
Stein, high priestess of advanced lit- 
erature and painting, as imperturb- 
ably fixed and there as an ancient 
monolith. 

Most of her work—not Three Lives 
or the Autobiography of Alice B. 
Toklas—still raises some nice ques- 
tions which Brinnin’s discussion 
doesn’t help resolve: What was it that 
drove this remarkably intelligent and 
cultivated woman, so witty and in- 
ventive and engaging as a friend and 
conversationalist, a maitresse de 
salon who seems to have been one of 
the most brilliantly sociable women 
that ever lived, to pursue in her writ- 
ing a path that led only to the most 
hermetically private? Why did she 
slaughter comprehension and reada- 
bility in sentences showing such dis- 
dain for communication that the sec- 
ret behind the arbitrary and random 
arrangement of words could never 
reveal itself to the reader? 

Trying to understand the anomaly, 
one thinks not only of the sibylline 





stare in the Picasso portrait, but of 
photographs of Gertrude Stein laugh. 
ing, showing a suffusing warmth 
which transforms the inscrutable, 
monumental head into a face so ep. 
dearingly human. Brinnin devotes 
much space to her efforts at extending 
Cubist experiment with paint and 
space into the impossible medium of 
time and language—and he judges it 
a heroic mistake. But one looks for 
an explanation of the mistake that is 
more humanly persuasive. 

For one feels a kind of dogged per. 
verseness in her insistence that her 
mission as a writer was the severe, 
surgical paring down of language, the 
cutting away with ruthless austerity 
of the “dross” no writer who is talk. 
ing to anyone but himself can afford 
to discard—the flotsam and jetsam, 
as she conceived it, of “mere” mean- 
ing and association. What impelled 
her all those years to move deeper 
and deeper into a macabre maze of 
words that most of the time wasn’t 
art for art’s sake, or art for a refresh- 
ing simplicity’s sake. or, for that 
matter, art at all? Perhaps it was the 
one way she trusted of keeping her 
fame intact. 

It doesn’t take much cynicism to 
suspect why she kept harping so often 
and so monotonously on her own 
genius. For as long as she went on 
forming those puzzling and repetitive 
collages, who but the true cognoscenti 
—herself and Miss Toklas and per- 
haps one or two rarefied others— 
dared contradict her when she said, 
“Think of the Bible and Homer 
think of Shakespeare and think of 
me,” or, in the voice of her friend, 
“in English literature in her time she 
is the only one”? 

Yet, compounding the 
there is a sly humor in all this self: 
glorification, too, a droll and impish 
glee at getting a rise out of everyone 
while she revelled in the marvelous 
fun it was to be a celebrity, to be 
Gertrude Stein. This side of herself 
she tapped for her most delightful 
and readable book, the Autobiog- 
raphy, that clear-voiced round of self- 
applause she dashed off in six weeks 
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_and how the glory it brought her 
paid back all the enemies who'd 
daimed she could never bring any- 
thing off. But her ietter to the world 
in this book is still only one facet of 
this tantalizingly complex figure. 
Because Brinnin never ventures far 
enough beyond this single view in 
The Third Rose, his book leaves Ger- 
tude Stein, both the woman and the 
writer, more cryptic than ever. 


His study is painstaking, intelligent 
and thoughtfully documented. But 
there is an unfortunate air of cautious 
“officialness” about it, like those 
court-approved biographies of some- 
one in the Royal Family, in which all 
the facts are smoothed into such dis- 
creet and courteous tameness that the 
personality seems either out of focus 
or simply not there. By approaching 
Gertrude Stein with the scrupulous 


carefulness which avoids any specu- 
lation that could possibly offend, 
Brinnin never takes the giant step 
Leon Edel describes as the biogra- 
pher’s task—the one that leads “from 
the work to the man, from the mask 
to the face and to the mind and con- 
siousness.” What lay behind Gertrude 
Stein’s redoubtable mask still surely 
remains to be discovered and di- 


vulged. 





Patterns of Political Order 


The Structure of Nations and Empires. 


By Reinhold Neibuhr. 
Scribner’s. 306 pp. $5.00. 


THE PUBLICATION of Niebuhr’s 
magistral The Nature and Destiny of 
Van 20 years ago marked a culminat- 
ing point in modern social thought 
and a start on the post-modern era. 
For 150 years previously the acid 
currents of modernity had ruthlessly 
dissolved the traditional structures of 
morality and belief. Liberalism, radi- 
calism, social Darwinism and Freudi- 
anism had reduced modern political 
man either to disillusionment and 
apathy. or to wistful (and at times 
dreams of intellectual 
utopias. or to the brutal acceptance 
of unadorned power as the only re- 
maining absolute in an age of chaos. 

In the United States in particular, 
as Eric Goldman has documented at 
length, the relativistic logic of liberal- 
ism and reform undermined the old 
intellectual order, without creating 
anything to take its place. “The 
apostle of relativity,”” Goldman quotes 
Beard as warning, “is destined to be 
destroyed by the child of his own 
brain.” What had been done, in in- 
tellectual development as in weapons 
development, could not be undone. It 
could only be pushed forward to its 
logical conclusion and then hopefully 
transcended, 

This Niebuhr did ruthlessly. He 
‘scaped the fate which Beard saw for 
the relativist by following relativism 
fo its ultimate extreme. Relentlessly. 
he identified and destroyed secular 


dangerous ) 
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Reviewed by Samuel P. Huntington 


Associate Director, Institute of War and 
Peace Studies, Columbia University 


and religious sanctuaries, systemati- 
cally eliminating dualisms of “good” 
and “evil.” Was the body or flesh or 
nature the source of evil and the 
mind or soul that of good? No, the 
course of human history demon- 
strated too conclusively that real 
sources of evil were deep in the latter. 
Was it possible for man to know 
right and yet do evil? No, even this 
effort by Christian thinkers against 
the Greek identification of virtue and 
intelligence erred because man’s vis- 
sion is as partial and corrupt as his 
will. 

No one is more certain to do wrong 
than he who is certain he does right. 
No escape, no solace exists except in 
the recognition that there is no un- 
tainted human virtue, no uncorrupted 
human power, no disinterested human 
wisdom. Unlike the secularists who, 
as Beard saw, inevitably wanted their 
relativism and their absolute too, 
Niebuhr was able to accept the par- 
tiality of all human belief and action 
plus the human necessity to rebel 
against this partiality, because he also 
accepted an absolute beyond human 
history. 

Since 1940 Niebuhr has applied 
his basic ideas to a wide variety of 
ethical and political issues. In The 
Structure of Nations and Empires he 
again restates many of the now famil- 
iar themes. The significance of this 
latest ambitious and fascinating but 


still unpretentious volume, however, 
lies not in the restatement but in the 
new set of problems to which he at- 
tempts to apply them. The book is 
concerned with “the perennial pat- 
terns, recurring problems and varied. 
but similar structures of . . . political 
order” with a view to the light which 
they can shed “on our present per- 
plexities.” dominion, 
and ideology are studied in the city- 


Community, 


state, nation and empire. 

The book opens with a discussion 
of the two imperial nations of today. 
the U. S. and the Soviet Union, and 
the ways they have attempted to rec- 
oncile their imperial roles with their 
anti-imperialistic ideologies. This is 
followed by a comparison of the 
means by which dominion and au- 
thority were legitimatized in the an- 
cient and medieval empires and in 
modern democracies. The central and 
longest portion of the book traces 
historically efforts to achieve com- 
munity in the ancient and medieval 
empires and in the modern nation- 
state. The concluding chapters ana- 
lyze the “vague universalism” of 
liberal democracy, Western imperial- 
ism, Soviet power and the appeal of 
Communist universalism, and _ the 
problems of collective security and 
nuclear weapons in the cold war. 

In covering this territory, Niebuhr 
makes many interesting and penetrat- 


ing observations. He emphasizes 
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again and again the tendency of the — munity and to preserve the sense of | “unique” technological problems of 
“impulse to dominion on every level, historical continuity. the current age, Niebuhr ar that 
but particularly on the imperial level In what is perhaps the most inter- the more fundamental problems are 
. . , to use the most varied and con- esting chapter of the book, Niebuhr —_ not technological but political and 
tradictory religious impulses and compares the Anglo-Saxon and Latin that hence they are not unique. This 
philosophies as instruments of its pur- forms of imperialism, The Anglo- point cannot be made too often, It is 
poses.” In previous books, Niebuhr Saxons were imbued with clear-cut virtually impossible now to pick upa 
stressed the substantive similarities racist concepts but, as a result, they journal or newspaper without read. 
between the “soft” utopianism of — recognized the ethnic requirements ing the words of some pundit that 
liberalism and the “hard” utopianism of community. They either decimated this generation faces an “unprece. 
of Communism. In this book, he the scattered natives and established dented,” “unique,” “revolutionary” 
stresses the similiarities between their own colonies (as in North challenge. The implication is that 
Soviet Communism and the ancient America) or they accepted the exist- we've nothing to learn from the past. a 
religions. The “amalgam of religious ing native communities and imposed In this book and_ elsewhere. Pre 
devotion and political will to power” —_ law upon the lesser breeds without Niebuhr has warned of the dangers § 3, 
which was characteristic of the medi- admitting that they were anything of that egotism and pride which at- § str 
eval empires has been reborn on the more than lesser breeds. Racial arro- tribute special virtue or quality to a 
other side of the Iron Curtain. Com- —_—_ gance went hand in hand with justice particular class or society. There is 
munism is “a secularized and utopian and order. The Spanish, French, also era-egotism, however. as well as [ 
version of the Christian culture.” The Italians and Portuguese, on the other class and national egotism, and the § era 
pretensions of Communism, more- hand, were relatively free of “race former is more dangerous because it § pic 
over, compel it to make increasing pride” and mingled with the natives flourishes without competing egotisms § pla 
recourse in the attempt to hide the — while also enslaving them and cor- to check and correct it. Niebuhr | 0’ 
difference between utopia and reality. rupting their culture. points out the dangers of ideologies, § the 
The great strength of the Western If anything is defective with The such as Marxism, which assume that J wa 
democracies, on the other hand, lies Structure of Nations and Empires, it at some point in the future man can 
in their constitutional and pluralistic is simply that there is not enough escape history. Much more danger J En 
structures in which no power is un- Niebuhr in it. Many of the points are ous, however, is the widespread § “w 
checked, no dogma uncriticized. established and then re-established heresy today that man has already § tor 
Throughout the book, Niebuhr with lengthy quotations from an im- escaped history and that the develop- J fer 
stresses the dual requirements of com- pressive variety of sources. At least ment of nuclear energy has ushered rea 
munity: an “internal force of cohe- two of the chapters tend to become him into a new period in which the § of 
sion” and “the unifying power of a inventories of types of political com- lessons of the past have little rele- 
central authority.” The great weak- munities and institutions. In these vance. Things are not quite that § Af 
ness of democratic liberalism, he cases the argument tends to get lost simple. To disentangle “the constant § wi 
argues, is its failure to provide for a among the evidence and the structure and the variable factors in the struc- § ces 
level of community between the inte- among the categories. The points are ture of empires and nations” is, a @ WI 
gral community of the nation-state buttressed but not developed. The Niebuhr emphasizes, no easy task, J cor 
and the universal community of man- __ buttressing data, of course, is still and both Communism and liberal § ok 
kind. Effective governments must not fascinating, and the Niebuhrian truths democracy have often been mistaken. — reg 
only establish their right to speak for are ably stated and still very true. Disaster today is far more likely 3 
their communities but also the ability Nonetheless the two do not quite in- _ to be produced by the presumptuous §} pe 
to balance interests within the com- teract to produce as fresh and arrest- assumption that the uniqueness of — m 
ing an interpretation as, for instance, modern problems requires exclusive hei 
in The Irony of American History reliance upon untutored reason than § as 
‘wing ‘Sone “eight ae ce th and The Self and the Dramas of His- it is by any “blind” adherence to past J Wa 
total independence and UN member- tory. To say that this is not Niebuhr’s experience. “Those who cannot re fre 
snow 5 yar ose po yao ; best book, however, is very far from member the past,” Santayana warned, we 
balism. The newspapers, of course, saying that it is not a good book. “are condemned to repeat it.” Today, 9 (a 
didn’t mention the incident ;it might make The material is always interesting, one might better say that those who § gu 
for embarrassment during Nigeria's en- a P pe e 
try into the family of nations. We are the discussion original and the judg- cannot remember the past are con- § Wi 
f a a — ormation to the nes ments sound, demned to destroy it — and them- § t 
ful 7 his neck ¥ sig a p Whatever limitations the book has, selves, Niebuhr’s stress upon the “re- cla 
days devoted to the auaiioaaconben, moreover, fade into insignificance be- curring patterns and problems” of sla 
i) peel phon age dla’ side one major contribution which political order should go far in help- § 
16,N.Y.,for free copy. it makes. While he recognizes the ing us to avoid that fate. ogi 
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SHIPLEY 
Caligula. By Albert Camus. Adapted by 
Justin O’Brien. Directed by Sidney Lumet. 
Presented by Chandler Cowles, Charles 
Bowden and Ridgely Bullock. At the 54th 


Street Theater. 


LBERT CAMUS, the youngest win- 
Ave: of the Nobel Prize for Lit- 
erature, in his early play Caligula 
pictures an existentialist Hamlet. The 
play, in a vivid adaptation by Justin 
(Brien, is the most gripping drama 
the new year has brought to Broad- 
way, 

History says of Caligula, Roman 
Emperor from 37 to 41 A.D.: 
“undoubtedly insane; delighted in 
torture and bloodshed.” Camus pre- 
fers to see him as the first logical 
realist, plagued by the impossibility 
of all things good. 

What things contain man’s good? 
After the death of his sister, Drusilla, 
with whom he had been living in- 
cestuously, Caligula despairs of love. 
What is love? Wanting a woman? Of 
course not! Being willing to grow 
dd along with her, And who can 
teally achieve such a will? 

The aristocrats find good in pros- 
perity. So Caligula orders them to 
make new wills, naming him as their 
heir—so that he can have them killed 
as the exchequer requires. They also 
want freedom. He shows them what 
freedom is—he makes free with their 
wealth, their wives, their lives. We 





(and the Senators) watch while Cali- 
gula goes off for a minute to release 
with one Senator’s wife his body’s 
need. Any man’s freedom, he de- 
clares, 

slavery, 


must involve other men’s 


All men are isolated, Caligula rec- 
ognizes, vet no man is ever alone. He 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


The Uses of Logic 
In a Mad World 


carries with him the weight of the 
past and of the future. He dwells in 
the overcrowded solitude of mind. 
What is his refuge? The Emperor 
spits out the word as the first 
act curtain falls: Contempt! Per- 
haps Camus remembered Baudelaire’s 
thought: “In universal horror and 
disgust I shall find solitude.” 

But in spite of loneliness and con- 
tempt, one must live. The existential- 
ists state that human living bégins on 
the far side of despair. There, one 
must act. But Caligula finds that 
every possible act of man is evil, He 
yearns for the impossible—for love— 
for the moon. 

And here he has reached the hu- 
man impasse. For in his logical drive 
he has lined against himself all those 
that would find the possible ways to 
live, who accept living’s price of 
compromise. There are the many 
cowards, who would live at any price. 
And the few brave souls, who assert 
the rights of the feelings against the 
cold insistence of logic. In the play. 
such a man is Chaerea, with whom 
Caligula has one sane and searching 
talk. And the Emperor knows that he 
must die, that the stairs to the stars 
are too steep, that emotion will make 
way for itself in this illogical world. 
Then almost willingly Caligula leaps 
from the high altar into the welcom- 
ing arms of his assassins. Perhaps, 
after all, one does not need to go on 
living. 

Caligula’s logic should have told 
him this was a _ purely personal 
escape. The Empire merely moved on 
to the self-styled god, Claudius, and 
the devil Nero. 

These thoughts, which torture the 


Emperor, are wrung through tense 
action in a vivid and well-set drama. 
The center of the stage is a high altar, 
like the base of a giant column, 
flanked by two winding flights of 
stairs. Caligula is often standing on 
the low platform of the altar, front- 
ing his fuming but obsequious court. 
Or he stands atop, to glower or leer 
down at them. Up there, in one scene, 
he emerges from a giant oyster-shell 
as Venus Anadyomene, for he would 
have his subjects know that he is even 
as the gods. They bow to him in this 
aspect—and Caligula discovers that 
even the gods can thrive only on the 
people’s subjection. In one agonized 
moment of recognition he exclaims: 
“I have chosen the wrong kind of 
freedom!” 

This remark, which points the au- 
thor’s break with existentialism, re- 
veals the Emperor’s glimpse of other 
avenues of living, and dates his tor- 
tured acceptance of death. Thus, out 
of what history regards as a mad em- 
peror, Camus has strained the essence 
of anguish, the doom of logic in a 
mad world. 

In the proportion of time that the 
chief figure spends onstage, as well as 
in the torment and questioning of his 
spirit, Caligula is akin to Hamlet. As 
Caligula, Kenneth Haigh gives a 
superb performance, ranging from 
fatigued and drawn despair to sar- 
donic evil and fierce vehement com- 
mand. Only at moments does he seem 
directed into melodramatic devices. 
No Roman, even as Venus, would 
have done “the bumps.” 

But through a long role Haigh con- 
veys the anguish of a man driven to 
extremities of both cruelty and tor- 
ment by a deep sense of the insuf- 
ficiencies of human living, of the im- 
possibility of abiding happiness. 
Momentary ecstasy is perhaps pos- 
sible—the kind that grants forget- 
fulness. But the wise Greek said, 
“Count no man truly happy until he 
is dead.” That is oblivion. And 
against that barred door to happi- 
ness, Caligula hurled his subjects, 
and beat out his own brains. Such is 
the tortured drama of Camus. 
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CATHOLICS IN POLITICS 


I respectfully submit the following questions 
to William E. Bohn, prompted by the “Home 
Front” feature (NL, January 18) entitled “No 
Chance for Senator Kennedy.” 

What is better proof that Catholic officials 
follow “their consciences and their reason in 
making their official decisions” than the very 
statement of the Bishops regarding birth 
control ? 

Are we to assume that the Catholic Bishops, 
in perpetrating what Bohn calls “the most 
unfortunate piece of public relations activity” 
he has ever witnessed, were unaware of what 
they were doing; or is there reason to believe 
the contrary—namely, that their statement was 
as much to Senator Kennedy himself as to any- 
one, the meaning being: “In the unlikely event 
that you would equivocate on this matter we will 
spell out the Church’s unequivocal position”? 

Is it naive to proclaim “these men (the 
Bishops) speak like dictators,” as if this were 
a revelation to Bohn? 

Is it relevant to ask, “How do they (the 
Bishops) know” that the Catholics of the 
United States are against direct and effective 
means of birth control? And is Bohn under 
the impression that it would make any dif.- 
ference to the Bishops? 

Is Bohn’s thesis that the voters should dis- 
tinguish between an “average Catholic” and 
“Catholic officials,” with the possible hint that 
the latter sometimes “denounce . . . effective 
methods and suggest obviously ineffective ways 
of meeting . . . danger,” while the “average 
Catholic” has a different set of standards? 
Baltimore Dr. WituraM N. Fitzpatrick 


“WARSAW HERESY’ 


I wish to reply to the review by Abraham 
Rothberg of my recent book on Poland, The 
Warsaw Heresy (“No Heresy in Poland,” NL, 
February 1). Except for a few anecdotes which 
Rothberg quoted from my book, his article is 
not a review of The Warsaw Heresy but rather 
an expression of his own opinion about Poland. 

Rothberg contradicts himself. At one moment 
he denies my contention that there is Com- 
munist heresy in Poland, but at another he ad- 
struggle agairst the revi- 
sionist promulgators of a third ideology between 
orthodox Marxism and capitalism.” In fact, he 
even has words of praise for the part of my 
book which discusses the ideas of the revisionist 
philosopher, Leszek Kolakowski, concluding that 
“there is much to be learned from the Polish 
experience.” Then he forgets all this, and re- 


“ 


mits that there is a 


‘peats on his own authority that there is no 





heresy in Poland. Finally, he reverses himself 
again by asserting that a new Party purge is in 
motion, that tension between Church and State 
is mounting and that an intensification of censor. 
ship is evident, thus proving that dissent and 
resistance to the orthodox Moscow line of Com. 
munism is alive. 

All these aspects are described at length in 
my book. But Rothberg implies that these de. 
velopments took place after its publication, 
Such an attitude by a reviewer can scarcely be 
characterized as either straightforward or con. 
scientious. A large part of my book is devoted 
to Gomulka’s curbing of heresies in Poland, 
which began not after the book appeared, but 
as early as 1957, on the first anniversary of the 
Polish October revolt, when the most heretical 
magazine, Po Prostu, was liquidated. 

By stating that there is no heresy in Poland, 
the reviewer perhaps subconsciously subscribes 
to the Moscow propaganda line. This is the 
primitive black-and-white approach which makes 
it impossible for such analysts as Rothberg to 
grasp the significance of the deviationist trends 
still existing in Poland in spite of Gomulka’s 
recent tightening of the regime. 

New York City S. L. SHNEIDERMAN 


Abraham Rothberg replies: 

My review of Shneiderman’s book attempted 
to point out the central confusion in the author's 
view of recent Polish history, a confusion based 
on his use of the term, “heresy,” and on his 
premise that there was such an official Com- 
munist heresy. Shneiderman’s position can be 
briefly stated in a comment of his on page 221: 
“The fact is that deviation and heresy have been 
a hallmark of the Polish Communist regime 
[of Gomulka] from its inception.” 

The present Polish Communist party and its 
leadership have never been heretical in theory 
or in practice, but a small group of Communist 
intellectuals — poets, novelists, philosophers, 
economists, teachers—did question many tenels 
of orthodoxy. These “revisionists” (used by the 
Party as a term of opprobrium) were the 
heretics, not Gomulka, his Politburo or, the 
Party at large. From the beginning of his 
turn to power in 1956 Gomulka showed none 
of the heretical tendencies of an Imre Nagy 
of a Tito; instead, as Shneiderman is himself 
aware, he fought against those who would make 
major changes even more vigorously than he 
did against the so-called Natolinists. 

As I pointed out in my review, Polish Com 
munism has always been somewhat differen! 
from others, even under Bierut, and this is 0! 
a heresy in the terms Shneiderman employs. I 


stems from Polish national history and temper 


ament, conditions to which even Polish Com 
munists are subject. Polish hatred of Russi 
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the strength of the Polish Catholic Church and 
the elimination of the Polish CP in 1938 by 
Stalin are only a few outstanding examples of 
determinants which have led to differences in 
Polish Communist practice toward the intellec- 
tals, the Church, the peasants and purges 
within the Party itself. It accounts for Gomulka’s 
being alive and not, like Lazslo Rajk, being 
“posthumously rehabilitated.” 

Perhaps the difficulty has been that the 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Gomulka regime is unquestionably better than 
any other in the Soviet orbit, and Western 
liberal reporters have, in general, therefore 
wanted to “protect” it. Regretably, this has all 
too often led to the “lesser of evils” becoming 
the “greatest of goods,” and Gomulka being 
touted as the “savior of Poland” when he is per- 
haps only the savior of Communism in Poland. 
There is always some point in making a virtue 
of necessity but not by forgetting also the 
necessity of virtue. 
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who don't want to be herded around. 
Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box L 
Pasadena, California 
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SUPPLEMENT 
REPRINT 





The CHALLENGE 
of AFRICA 
by JOHN MARCUM 


Introduction by 
TOM MBOYA 


Single Copy .. 25 cents 
100 copies ......... $20 
1,000 copies $175 
Order from 


THE 
NEW LEADER 


Reprint Department 
7 E, 15th Street 
New York 3, N, Y. 
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You want her to grow up in a peaceful world. Bonds are one way to help make sure,” 


You Save More than Money 
with U.S. Savings Bonds 


You can save automatically with the Payroll 
Savings Plan - You now get 334% interest at 
maturity - You invest without risk under 
U.S. Government guarantee - Your money 
will never be lost or destroyed - You can get 
your money, with interest, any time you 





want it - You can buy Bonds where you work 
or bank - And remember, you save more 
than money. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement qian 
It 1s donated by the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., Fy 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America. : 
We 





